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PREFACE 


HESE sermons were not written with a view 
| to forming a series. They are related, how- 
ever, by a common motif, the reaffirmation of which 
the author feels to be the paramount need of the 
_ Church to-day, viz., the supernatural character of 
the Catholic Religion. 

To illustrate this from the various standpoints 
of doctrine and practice has governed the selection 
of the sermons in this volume, and the order in 
which they stand. 

It may perhaps be added,—lest the patience of 
those who listened to them be overestimated,— 
that in most cases revision has led to enlargement. 

The author desires to express his thanks to the 
_ Editors of the Church Times, and of the Parish 
Magazines of All Saints’, Margaret Street, and St. 
Stephen’s and St. Clement’s, Bournemouth, for their 
kind permission to reprint several of the sermons 


here. 
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A Vision of the Catholic Church 
I 
i a VISION OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


a “Who is she that looketh forth as ihe morning, fair 
as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army 
with banners ?’ arene vi. IO. 


HESE onde: q am aware, have Bean applied 
by the Church to the Mother of our Lord. 
_ Perhaps for that very reason they are singularly 
- fitting and beautiful in their application to the 
- Church which, as He took His human nature from 
' the Virgin Mary, takes her life and substance from 
Him. At any rate I hope I shall not seem too bold 
_ if, while acknowledging the primary application of 
_ the words, I use them to speak to you of that Holy 
- Mother whose children by Divine grace we are. 
“She looketh forth as the morning, fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun, terrible as an army with 
banners,’’—how wonderfully these brief yet tre- 
mendous similitudes bring before us the Senie 
Church! {‘She looketh forth as the morning ”’ 
she is no ‘afterthought, as it were, of a Cetee 
whose original designs for man’s welfare had been 
frustrated, and Who was compelled in His pity 
_ to fall back upon a second course. She is, as the 
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Apostle tells us, “the eternal purpose” of the 
Almighty. It is no exaggeration to place in her 
lips the words of Divine Wisdom: ‘‘ The Lord 
possessed me in the beginning of His ways, before 
He made anything, from the beginning. I was set 
_up from eternity, and of old before the world was.” 


When the morning stars sang together and all the 


sons of God shouted for joy, it was she they cele- 
brated, she, the Catholic Church; for she is the 
consummation of the Divine Purpose, and every 
office of the Holy Ghost her Creator was undertaken 
for her existence and perfection. “She looketh 
forth as the morning.” 

And yet how far short of this do men come, 
even her own sons, in, their conception of her! 
We hear them speak of going back for their prin- 
ciples to the Reformation. The Reformation! a 
thing of yesterday; an event, or series of events, 
which scarcely so much as marks an epoch in the 
modern life of a comparatively small portion of 
the Western races. I am afraid that as Catholics 
we shall want to go back much further than the 
Reformation,—back to reformations of even greater 
importance than that magnified by the definite 
article; back to Hildebrand, to the rise of the 
religious Orders, to Gregory, to the Fathers, to— 
yes—to the Apostles, and through them to Him 
Who came to reveal “the eternal purpose,’ and in 
Him to that “eternal purpose ”’ itself. It is thus 


that we find our principles. It is here, in the dawn, — 


in the abyss of the morning, that we find courage 
and consolation and energy. We could not commit 
ourselves to anything that falls short in its origin 
of the purpose of God. Amid the reverses of evil, 
and the chances and changes of mortality, and the 
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A VISION OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 3 
“uncertainty of opinion, and the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between truth and error, what confidence — 
can we possess, what guarantees obtain save from 
her who is ‘“‘set up from eternity,” who ‘‘ looketh 
- forth as the morning ”’ ? 

_ Again, “she looketh forth as the morning,” for 
it is from the dawn of life that she calls us. From 
the waters of baptism and the mists of innocence 
she embraces her children. With Divine audacity 
she receives into her bosom infants who cannot 
think or choose for themselves, while those who 
come to her later in life must submit to the same 
-conditions,—must become as little children or they — 
cannot see the Kingdom of God. It is not much ° 
she exacts of those who would be hers; and yet 
it is everything :—they must be born again. With 
her Divine Lord, she rejoices that her mysteries 
are hidden from the wise and prudent, and revealed 
unto babes. Not that she is averse to learning or 
wisdom or the employment of the reason; on the 
contrary, she counts amongst her sons some of the 
greatest intellects of all time, but they have had 
to enter through the portals of the morning, and to 
learn the elements of their lore froma Mother’s lips. 
“Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings’’ she 
“has ordained strength.” It is an impossibility 
for the natural man, be he never so wise, never so 
learned, never so just, to be of her household. He 
must begin at the beginning. He must have all 
the helplessness and submission and docility of , 
the little child. He must come to her as though 
coming to her were the first experience of his life. 
‘If the Church were a philosophy or a philanthropy, 
- the fine flower of a nation’s life, or the associated 
aspiration of the best in the race, it would be 
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natural for her to select as her members those in 
the noontide of their powers. It is because she is 
a ‘‘new creation,” the Mother of a new humanity, | 


with a life of her own, and laws of her own, and an 
aim and method which are not of this world, that 
she springs from a spiritual dawn and looks forth 
as the morning in submission and hope. 

Once more, ‘‘ she looketh forth as the morning ” 


because time cannot age that which is “born of 
the Spirit.”” Nations rise and fall, opinions change, 
customs, laws, types of ethical theory appear and 


vanish ; the world itself is but a tide that breaks in 


monotonous waves upon the shore of the eternal 


soul to disappear, and form anew, and break again. 
Nothing we hear or see or know with the knowledge 
of sense has permanence. Of the Church alone 
there is no ageing and no ending. For nigh two 


thousand years she has wooed and warned, laboured | 


and suffered, striven and triumphed, yet she is 
still at the beginning, with eye undimmed and 
energy unabated. She alone of all institutions 
holds the secret of eternal youth. She alone satis- 


fies that thirst of the soul for newness of life which, 


until it be slaked, fills nations with fever and drives 


great men mad. She alone fulfils the voice of the 


modern seer : 
Yea, wise is the world and mighty, with years to give 
And years to promise ; but how long now shall it live ? 
And foolish and poor is man, and his ways are bare 
Till he find the way of the sun, and the morning air. 


Notice now the next similitudes. They present — 
a paradox: ‘‘fair as the moon, clear as the sun.” — 


Such is the Church in her office as illuminator,— 


and you will bear in mind that He Who claimed to 
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be “ the Light of the world,” said also of His Church : 
“Ye are the light of the world.’’ Yes, let men 


say of her doctrines what they will, in some sense 
it is certainly true that the Church is the light of 


the world, since, if she were to withdraw, the world © 
would be left in the darkness of conjecture. Notice, 


then, that the first characteristic of this light is 
its mysteriousness,—“‘ fair as the moon,’’ fair with 
_ asoft, subdued, semi-diaphanous light, lucid, indeed, 
_ yet tender, and tempered to the eye of new-born 
_ faith. For there is a sense in which the Church 
_ shrinks from the common day. She retires from the 
' garish light about her. She has a secret all her 
i own, a secret which cannot be communicated to 
those who are without, and only in measure and 
degree to those within. Hence she has ever culti- 
vated reserve. She puts forth her doctrines as 
“ mysteries ’’ which are for the initiated only. Like 
her Divine Master she has many things to say, 
but not even yet are we able to bear them. 
_ And there is another sense in which the light of 
Holy Church is subdued and dim : her children have 
learnt the ministry of sorrow. The world interprets 
life by “‘the lamp’s flash and trumpet’s peal ”’ ; 
the Church bears her children to the dim cloisters 
of Gethsemane, and there shows them 


Beneath the olives’ moon-pierced shade 
Their God alone, outstretched and bruised, 
And bleeding on the earth He made. 


That which the world is ever trying to banish or 
escape—pain, sorrow, renunciation,—the Church 
accepts, not;indeed morbidly but submissively, 
knowing it to have been redeemed by the Man of 
Sorrows and sanctified by the indwelling Spirit. 
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But lo! a contradiction. No sooner are our eyes 
accustomed to the ‘‘ moon-pierced shade ’’ than we 
are told that her light is “ clear as the sun.”” What 
does this mean? How can light be at once subdued 
and piercing ? gentle as the moonbeam, yet fierce 
and unabated as the sun? Well, but is it not so? 
Is there not a sense in which the light of Holy 
Church, gentle and subdued as we approach her 
shrine, pierces the outer darkness with a dazzling 


strength ? In this sense her light falls on sin, and 


men clasp the world to their faces rather than look 
upon the horror disclosed. Her light reveals God 
in the dreadful clearness of His attributes, and the 
very men who tell us they have been seeking God 
everywhere reject the revelation because they 
cannot endure a light so elementally simple. The 
light of the Church, like that of her Divine Lord, 
discloses the possibility of Hell, the need of repent- 
ance, the certainty of judgment; it penetrates 


the disguise of respectability, it lays bare the disease | 


of pride. And this is what men cannot endure in 
her. She is “clear as the sun.” This, I say, is 

the fault men have to find with her. If only she 
were less clear, less definite, less dogmatic, if only 
she did not speak as the oracles of God, if only she 
would temporize with current opinion and popular 
wishes, the world might tolerate her, might even 
be induced to make her an established religion ! 
But her Creed is final, her laws are unalterable, 
she is as she came from her Divine Lord, and as 
she will be when He comes again. And it is on 
account of this definiteness that men call her 
intransigeant, medieval, implacable,—or by any 
other epithet that serves to cover their own.retreat 
into the darkness of the undisciplined soul. 
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Now it is this very clarity, so repugnant to the 
world, that endears the Church to the hearts of 
her children. They know that if she did not reveal 
God, His attributes and claims, with such awful 
precision, if she did not smite with such terrific 
insistence on sin, if she were less definite as to the 
destiny of those who wilfully reject God’s pardon, 
all the consolations that gather about her shrine, 
that sweetness of renunciation, that hallowing of 
sorrow, that devotion to the Cross, that secret 
rapture in God, in His Sacraments and His Saints 
—all, in fact, that makes religion what it is to them, 
could not exist at all. They know that a Church 
which should leave the great things of eternity an 
Open question could not have come forth of God, 
- nor lead to Him. Her place would be among the 
unaided speculations of mankind; she could offer 
them neither consolation, nor security, nor succour 
from sin, nor hope for the future. Her position 
would be nothing but ridiculous, if indeed it were 
- not contemptible. No, the strength of the Church 
is precisely that quality of clearness and precision 
which men of the world, and alas! some of her 
sons also, see fit to deplore. She is ‘‘ clear as the 
sun ’’ and therefore “‘ fair as the moon,” and those 
who accept her clearness can rest in her consola- 
tions. 

But above all else this paradox endears the Church 
to her children because it reminds them of the Re- 
deemer in the days of His Flesh. ‘“‘ Fair as the moon, 
clear as the sun,’’—the borrowed radiance, and the 
light underived. He was here on earth a borrowed 
light and an uncreated light. He was here in a nature 
taken from the womb of her who bore Him; and 
He was here in’a Nature which He had with the 
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Father before the world was. He was here in 
weakness ; He was here in omnipotence. He was — 


a little baby; yet He was God. He stilled the 


“raging of the storm; yet He sank exhausted by 


the well. He fed five thousand with a few loaves ; 
yet was Himself an-hungered. He was the source 
of living water ; yet he cried ‘“‘ I thirst.’’: He created 
life; yet died upon the Cross. He gave His cheek 
to the smiters; yet could not be holden of death. 
And when He had overcome the sharpness of death, 


‘ He did not put off this derived nature, but took 


it into the Heavens, where He remains for ever as 
one who can be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, and yet before whose brightness the 
Apostle fell down as dead. By all this the Catholic 
recognizes his religion. She who is “fair as the 
moon and clear as the sun”’ 
paradox, so like her Lord as to contain within her- 
self the evidence of her Divine origin and mission. 

We come to the concluding similitude. She who 


looketh forth as the morning, ‘who is fair as the’ 


moon, and clear as the sun, is “ terrible as an army 
with banners.” Here is the uplifting external vision 
of the Church. Her children may draw in within 


themselves ; the life of grace may be interior as 
the seed which grows in secret ; yet outwardly the - 


Church cannot be hid, nor does she shrink from 
men’s gaze nor dissemble her true significance. She 
is a visible body,—visible as an army. She has the 
organization of an army, her officers and ranks, 
her diversities of gifts and degrees of vocation, 


her nine orders of ministry, answering to the nine. 


orders of the holy angels. She ha's her “ religious,” 
—men and women who have taken vows,—and 
those who without the threefold vow are dedicate 


is, in respect of this 
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to service no less sacred. She has her sodalities, 
_ her confraternities and guilds. And when all 
these have been numbered and accounted for, 
she has her vast hosts, her thousands and tens 
of thousands, yea, her multitude which no man 
can number. Moreover, she is an army with 
banners. The colours of each company float aloft, 
_ they “flame in the forehead of the morning sky.”’ 
There are the banners of the princes of the Church, 
the great symbols of the Apostles,—the lion of St. 
Mark, the eagle of St. John, the keys of Peter. There 
are the blood-red banners of martyrs,—your own 
_ glorious patron, Stephen, and following him the 
 exercitus candidatus, as Ambrose calls them, the 
_“‘white-robed army of martyrs,’’ Sebastian, Law- 
rence, Alban, Boniface, Alphege, Thomas of Canter- 
bury, Blessed Thomas More,—men, the record of 
whose names will one day shake the earth with 
_ thunder of acclaim; yes, and banners newly won 
- in the war-ploughed fields of Belgium and France, 
_ for, thanks be to God, neither martyrs nor miracles 
have failed the Catholic Church in these last days. 
There are the soberer hues of the great doctors of 
the Church, Augustine, Athanasius, Aquinas. There 
are the banners of the founders of religious Orders, 
_ Benedict, Francis, Dominic, Clare, Vincent of Paul. 
And see! what are these that ripple in the sun more 
like white flames than streamers of war? They 
are the unspotted pennons of children and virgins, 
St. Pancras, St. Hugh, St. Agnes, St. Agatha. And 
everywhere on the reverse of these banners you see 
the symbols of the Passion, the Five Wounds, the 
Precious Blood, the Sacred Heart, while, high over 
all waves the lily of our Lady, and the adorable 
Cross of our Redemption. 


wy 
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And through the ages all along 
They move, a countless host, 

Who out of weakness are made strong 
Through God the Holy Ghost. 


Yes, they move. There is no haste, but there 
is no rest. You cannot fix your eyes on any section 
of this vast army for a moment but it has moved 
forward, achieved, advanced ; subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, put to flight the armies 
of the alien. For the vision I am setting before 
you is not a vision of the Church in one age, or 
merely on earth. It is the Church of all ages, the 
Church of the first and the last, the Church visible 
and invisible. Ah! if the world could but see 
this sight at once, as faith sees it! Alas! the world 
with its limited vision is blind to this eternal move- 
ment in which death has no dividing power nor 
eternity no strangeness. The world can only see 
a period at a time, it can but weigh in its wisdom 
one age at once, and balance period against period, 
mission against mission, leader against leader ; its 
conceptions are relative, its methods comparative ; 
it is, I say, blind to the eternal movement, lest it 
should be convinced against its will, lest there should 
be no room for the operation of faith. But they 
who have the Spirit of God are above time. They 
see all ages at once. They see in the light of eter- 
nity. And this is what they see; they see not 
ages, periods, nations; they see not death, and 
generation following generation, and leaders falling, 
and churches decaying and passing away; they 
see one army, incalculable, immortal; they see 
the interceding Saints, those who have put off the 
armour for the priestly robe, and strife for inter- 
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cession ; they see those who in holiness have attained 
so near to God that His Will is theirs and miracles 
descend from their altars upon the striving Church 
below; and yet they see them not as individuals 
or as many, but as one, whose body is our holy 
Mother the Church, and Christ the soul. ‘‘ Come. 
hither,’’ said one, thus gifted with eternal sight, 
“and I will show you the Bride, the Lamb’s Wife,” 
“she that looketh forth as the morning, fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun, terrible as an army with 
banners.”’ 

_“ Terrible as an army,’’—to whom, do you ask, 


is she “‘ terrible ’’ since the world sees her not, and 


to her children she is the source of confidence and 
hope? I will tell you to whom she is terrible. 
She is terrible to the nominal Christian, terrible 
to the unfaithful Catholic, terrible to those who 
wilfully neglect their duties, terrible to the unteach- 
able, to the self-opinionated, to those who listen 
to false teaching, to those who go a-whoring after 
strange gods, to the spiritual adulterers and forni- 
cators; to those who doubt and teach others to 
doubt the word of eternal Christ ; terrible to false 
pastors, terrible to bishops and priests who forget 
they are stewards of her mysteries, and prefer their 
own inventions, and sin against the Holy Ghost ; 
terrible to those who, like Judas of old, use her to 
further their own ends ; terrible to the voluptuaries, 
to those who are at ease in Sion, to those who “‘ dwell 
in Jerusalem on a couch and in Damascus in the 
corner of a bed,’’ and forget that the Church of 
their baptism is an army, pledged to renunciation, 
to endurance, to the crown of thorns and the way 
of sorrows,—to such is she terrible, she who looketh 


forth as the morning, for she shares the Wrath of 
B 
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the Lamb, and like her Lord, is a ‘consuming fire a 
and her hatred is commeasurate with her love. 


! 
/ 


: Such is the vision that passed before me as I 
, mused on my last message in this place. | 
But when we priests speak in this way to a number | 
of persons of many ways of thinking, all of them 
interested in religion, few of them brought to rest 
ina clear and coherent conviction of what religion 
is, when, I say, we proclaim the Church as God’s 
appointed agent in salvation, we invite the retort: 
“You are making the Church your religion.” I 
say, we invite the retort,—more, we accept it: We 
do make the Church our religion, for we know of 
nothing else that satisfies the longings of the reli- 
gious instinct, or tells us with authority what.’ 
religion is. Pe. 
I know what is on your lips to say: that for 
Christians religion is Christ. Yes, I do not doubt —— 
the sincerity with which you say this, but what am Di 
I to understand by it? You must know very well | 
that the air is full of cries, “‘ Christ is here ; Christ 
there”? You must be aware that in this town 
there are several bodies of men all engaged in inter- \ 
preting Christ differently, and all deriving what 
they teach from the same Book. According to | 
ot) which of these interpretations do you profess Christ 
a when you tell me that your religion is simply Christ ? 
_ Or do you mean that you follow Christ as you your- 
self, without any external aid, understand Him ? 
I am glad to hear that you follow Him at all, but 
you need to make sure that He Whom you follow 
is Christ, and not a creature of your own imagina- 
tion. In a country where one is familiar from 
infancy with the name of Christ, it is quite possible _ 
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to imagine eee we ‘chow all shone Him and what : 
He requires, and what His religion is, and not once 
to suspect that we are following the path of our own 


fancy. 


But in any case,—whether you follow Christ as 
interpreted by one of the sects, or as you have grown 


up to believe in Him apart from all sects,—will 


you tell me where it is that your religion of Christ 
parts company with the Church? Test your 
position thus: Did not Christ found a Church ? 
did He not say “I will build my Church’? Can 
you deny that? Did He not found His Church 
upon the Apostles? Can you dispute that ? Did 
He not say, to them: ‘He that receiveth you 
receiveth Me’’? Did He not pray for those who 
should “believe through their word’? Are we 
not told that those who were baptized at Pentecost 
“continued stedfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine 
and fellowship’? You surely will not tell me those 
words are not written or, that being written, they 


-mean nothing? Are we not told that “the Lord 


was adding to them (i.e..to the Apostles) such as 
were being saved’’? And does not St. Paul tell 


asus again and again that this company thus built 


up is the very ‘‘ body of Christ ’’ ? and do not St. ' 
Peter and St. John warn us against separating 


- ourselves from her, and listening to those who are 


separated from her, or setting up a way of our own ? 

Evidently, then, Christ founded a Church, and 
meant it to continue, and meant us to seek salvation 
in it and through it. And having come thus far, 
T do not think you will have very much trouble in 
deciding between the Catholic (ie. “ original’) 
Church and the sects about her, for they claim 
none of the things she offers. They do not claim 
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to have been set up in the Apostles, and to have 
come down uninterruptedly from the Apostles. 
They do not claim to be the channels of sacramental 
grace, such as Christ speaks of in the sixth chapter 
of St. John. They do not claim to give you Abso- 
lution, according to: the provision He made as 
recorded in the twentieth chapter of that Gospel. 


When you take your children to them to be baptized, , 


they do not claim that in their baptism God does 
anything for them, that He makes any change in 
them, or pledges to them His promises. I am not 
saying one word against these people as just and 
honourable and well-meaning people. I am simply 
dwelling on a fact which is beyond all dispute, viz., 
that they make no claim of the sort which the 
Catholic Church makes and exercises. And I am 
doing this in the hope that you will seriously con- 
sider these claims, and ask yourselves whether you 
can really serve and follow Christ apart from the 
Church which so evidently carries out His intention, 
and exercises. the powers He gave her at the first. 
I do not doubt she has many imperfections; I 


do not deny she needs reform; but the question’ 


between us is not whether she is perfect, but whether 
she is in herself, in her constitution and action, the 
kind of thing our Lord had in contemplation as 
the agent in our salvation and the pledge of His 
continuance amongst us? And I do not think you 
can consult the Scriptures, the Writings of the first 
days, and remain in doubt. I believe you must 


agree that you have here one who looks out to you 


as the morning, from the first days, fromthe Mount 
of the Ascension, from the Upper Room, from Pente- 
cost, this Catholic Church, with her unbroken succes- 
sion of ministry, her uninterrupted channel of grace, 
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And now set over against this your own professed 
“following of Christ.” Again understand me, .I 
do not wish to disparage it for what it is, God for- 
bid! I believe it to be the prompting of Divine 
grace, the leading of the Holy Spirit. My complaint 
_ is that you are resting in it, not following where 
the Spirit would lead you. What does it really 
amount to, this Christianity which is independent of 
the Church’s life? Examine it without prejudice. 
Does it cost you anything ? Does it offer you dis- 
cipline ? Does it advance you in the spiritual 
life? Where are you now compared with where 
you were ten, fifteen, twenty years ago? Does it 
fill you with enthusiasn ? Do you think you could 
- die rather than part with it? Does it make you a 
missionary ? Does it even give you anything tan- 
gible which you can teach to your children? Iam 
thinking of you as ordinary men and women in 
business and in society ; I am thinking of you as 
thrown among temptation, as prone to sin, as need- 
ing forgiveness, as heirs to bereavement, pain, and 
death, and I say what means does this following of 
* Christ independent of His Church provide you with 
for resisting temptation, for easing your conscience, 
for training your children, for preparing for the 
Judgment and the Sight of God ? 

No, when you tell me that your religion is Christ, 
apart from His Church, you show me that you are 
trying to rest in what after all is only a sentiment. 
The Lord in Whom you profess to believe Himself 
answers you: ‘‘ Ye call Me, Lord, Lord; yet do 
not the things that I say.’’ Your ignorance He is 
ready to forgive, but He asks your submission to 
Him through His Church. He would meet you 
there. It is there He would give you Himself, 
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It is through her He would give you rest, through 
her who comes to you with the Voice and Preroga- 
tive which He exercised on earth, who, because 
she is His Body, can say ‘‘ Learn of me.”’ 

And this it is that I plead for in my parting 
words. We have many times met together,—here 
and beneath the open sky ; I cannot think we shall 
lightly part now. I rejoice to think there is no 
_need we should ever part, that to-day is not a day 
of parting at all, but of meeting and mingling to- 2 
gether in common submission to the holy Mother . 
who wooes us, that we may become for ever a part ie 
of her life and movement, ever derive from her the 
strength we need, and in turn impart to her whatever 
gifts and graces God is pleased to bestow. O in 
a day when tumult is protracted and antichrist 
is many is it not time that we came to a decision, _ 
and threw in our lot with her who is clearly and 
unmistakably for Christ, who from the morning ~ 
has marshalled her hosts to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty, who now goes forth to meet 
Him in His dreadful Judgment “fair as the moon, 
clear as the sun, terrible as an army with banners ”’ ! 
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“The breadth of the house was upward, \and increased 
_ from the lowest chamber to the highest.”—Ezek. xli. 7. 


\ 


N all ages Churchmen who have tried to be faith- 

ful have incurred the reproach of being “ nar- 
row.”’ The imputation has not come from the world 
only. That the world should tell us that our judg- 
ment and sympathies are narrowed by what Lecky 
called “‘ the most exclusive of creeds,’’ goes without 
saying. It is part of the cost we have counted, 
‘and are prepared to pay. But to have the asper- 
sion cast upon us by those of our own household 
is another matter, and naturally provokes searching 
of heart. Such a reproach presents the world with 
_ the spectacle of a house divided against itself, and 
_ so far weakens the appeal of the Church to the world. 
That the English Church does at the present time 
present such a spectacle, and that because of it 
we have toa great extent lost the ear of the nation, 
no one whose eyes are open can deny. And this 
is a ,very unhappy condition to contemplate, for 
it means a Church ineffective in its witness to God,— 
a Church which has “‘ lost grip ’’ of a people who in 
their past history placed themselves under its rule 
and direction. Naturally the question forces itself 
upon us: does the blame for this state of thing 
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rest with us who are said to be ‘‘narrow’”’? are 
we needlessly and obstinately ‘‘off the track,” 
dallying in a backwater remote from the great main 
current of the divine movement? Ought we, 
instead of taking our stand upon unyielding prin- 
ciples, to be engaged in accommodating the Faith 
to the mentality of the age, and altering the constitu- 


tion of the Church—or preparing the way for such — 


alteration—agreeably with popular estimates of 
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Christianity ? To do this would be to fulfil that 


conception of ‘“‘ breadth ’’ which characterizes those 
who call us narrow. . 

It seems time, therefore, that we arrived at some 
standard which would enable us to view aright 
the relative merits of this ‘‘ breadth ’’ and “‘ narrow- 
ness,’ some criterion which will make it plain in 
what true breadth consists, and, while possibly 
emphasizing our own limitations, will reassure us 
as to the one thing that matters,—namely, whether 
or no we are faithful to our calling as Churchmen. 

Ezekiel’s vision of the temple seems to afford us 
a clue to what we are seeking. Its “ breadth” 
was ‘“‘ upward.’ By an arrangement in the masonry 
which diminished the thickness .of the ascending 
wall, the chambers were several cubits broader at 
the top than at the base. In this I do not think 
it fanciful to see a parable of breadthin religion. I 
do not go to the length of saying that the temple 
at Jerusalem was built with the express purpose 
of determining the proportions of “the Temple 
which is His Body, which Temple we are”; but 
I do say that the prophet’s vision recalls certain 
principles which determine in what sense breadth 
is legitimate and in what sense we may legitimately 
be “narrow ’’—at least for those who believe that 
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the Church was divinely founded and has a divine 
revelation to communicate to the world. 
Such an institution, there can be no doubt, should 
_ be broad towards God, towards His revelation of 
Himself, and towards those manifestations of His 
Will which He has made known for the salvation 
of mankind. Like the temple of the prophet’s 
vision, its breadth should be “‘ upward.” ‘And 
obviously this means that it must be narrow at 
the base, that is to say it must exclude opinions and 
speculations which are either contrary to revelation 
or would set it aside. ‘“‘ Strait is the gate and narrow 
is the way that leadeth unto life.”” At that gate, 
the gate of a new birth and of discipleship, our Lord 
taught that every man must go in who would enter 
the “‘temple not made with hands.’’ Therefore 
the Church rightly presents to the world a small 
and narrow opening. ‘‘Except ye convert and. 
become as little children, ye cannot enter the King- 
dom of Heaven.’’ Our Lord does not hesitate to 
prepare us for the fact that on this account “ few 
there be that find’’ entrance. At the same time 
it is the happiness of those who have found it, who 
have stooped to the low gateway of discipleship, 
to discover that the temple broadens as they go 
onward,—especially as they go upward,—till they 
come by Divine grace to a knowledge of the Love 
that passeth knowledge, and are in a way to be 
“filled with all the fulness of God.” 
- Now if for a moment we imagine the prophet’s 
vision transposed, we shall be in a still better posi- 
tion to estimate the relative merits of breadth and 
narrowness. If a latitudinarian had been devising 
the temple he would have inverted the dimensions. 
He would have made the base broad,—broad enough 
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to embrace. all creeds and opinions. He would not 


so much have brought the people to the temple 
as built the temple over the people. He would have — 
resembled those whom the prophet sees in the 
eighteenth chapter who included in the temple 
all manner of worships, regardless of the censure 
of Jehovah. What he would have done with the 
upper storeys I do not know. One has a suspicion 


_ that there would have been no upper chambers, 


for where all forms of religion are on an equality 
it is a little difficult to imagine ascendency ! | 
When, therefore, people speak of breadth it is 
reasonable to remind them that there are two senses 
in which the word may be understood. - We can be 
broad towards the top, or broad towards the base ; 
broad towards things above, or broad towards things 
below. We can be broad in the sense of “‘ glorious 
comprehensiveness,’’ we can aim at mere inclusion, 
at adding to the Church a maximum of nominal 
adherents; or we can be broad in the sense of 
fidelity to a great trust, which we dare not tamper 
with, which we are pledged to keep “‘ whole and 
undefiled,’’—broad towards God.and to His know- 
ledge of human need, broad according to the standard 
Which is 


e 


broader 
Than the measures of man’s mind. 


‘This T submit, athe true preadthmand will be 


admitted such by all who believe that the Church 
was divinely founded, and has a divine revelation 
to communicate. Those, on the other hand, who 
would accommodate the Church, both her creed 
and constitution, to what the mass of semi-instructed 
Christian opinion is willing to accept, are, in the 
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proper sense of the term, ‘“ narrow’ Churchmen. 
It is, you see, a question of standpoint; but few 
of us, I venture to think, are aware of the radical 
_ divergence of the two standpoints represented. 
For the issue is something much bigger than the 
mere choice of an epithet. So long as those of us 
who are dubbed ‘‘narrow’’ are clear that we are 
abiding by principle, it does not matter to us by 
what dimension we are described by those who differ 
from us. The serious thing,—nay, I would say, the 
alarming thing,—is the two religions which the 
divergence reveals. I say boldly, two religions, 
because I believe them to arise out of conceptions 
of the Faith which are mutually exclusive. A few 


| \ practical illustrations will, I think, bear out this 


contention. 


I. Consider how the principle of Acchivinindation 


works out in regard to the Creed. “By” professedly 
-“ broadchurchmen’’ the Creed is to be accommo- 
dated to the mentality of the age,—or to what they 
think is the mentality of the age. The other day I 
was in conversation with a man who told me his 
vicar had taught him to regard the words, “ the 
third day He rose again from the dead,” as merely 
a way of stating that Christ had survived death. 
The'vicar in question had explained that the article 
in the Creed was so worded because the Church of 
the early. days was incapable of anything but a 
“crude and concrete ’’ notion of immortality, and 
this was expressed by physical resurrection ; but 
that we, ‘‘ with our advanced knowledge and spiritual 
conceptions ”’ (!), were just as incapable of the crude 


ideas belonging to the infancy of the Church. In 


his own parish, it seems, he had found certain persons 
- who experienced a difficulty in believing that our 
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Lord had actually ‘risen from the dead, y eOche 
offered them the substitute of believing that His 
spirit had merely survived death. . 

This is a fair example of what Imean. It would 
be interesting, had we time, to analyze the mentality 
of the transaction at length. As it is, I can only 
draw your attention to one or two points: first 
to the assumption of our superiority over the mind 
of the early Church ‘in knowledge and spiritual 
conceptions,’—an assumption which is_ purely 
gratuitous, and is a most insolent piece of presump- 
tion! I am afraid it underlies the whole of the 
“ broadchurch ”’ attitude towards the Faith, which 
seems to be inspired by an almost Teutonic assump- 
tion of superiority. Next, I would point out the 
far more serious assumption that the first witnesses 
to the Resurrection did not say what was true, 
but only what seemed to their childish powers to — 
be as near the truth as they could get. Again, I 
bid you note that all this is assumed simply because 
the “‘ crude and concrete ”’ miracle was not accept- 
able to the mentality of certain persons in the 
parish ! 

But I confess that my complaint is that the vicar 
in accommodating the Creed to the minds of his 
parishioners did not go far enough. To my own 
mind, and I think to those of most men when view- 
ing the Creed apart from revelation, it is just as 
difficult to believe in immortality as it is to believe 
in a resurrection of the dead. I grant that the 
former is vaguer and less “ concrete,’ and so may 
seem to make less demand on our credence, yet it 
is quite as foreign to experience and to the natural 
reason to believe that the soul survives the body 
as to believe that the body will rise again. I should 


re 
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have thought, therefore, that if we are going to write 
down the Creed to the level of those who cannot 
believe it as it stands, the article of the resurrection 
would symbolize an immortality of influence. That 
the influence of Jesus has survived His death is 
an article which no one can deny at the present 
time, for it is a matter of our own experience, and 
therefore every one must believe it. If, therefore, 
the Creed is to be symbolic, let the ‘ resurrection ”’ 
symbolize the survival of our Lord’s influence. 

I have followed out the attitude of the vicar and 
his parishioners to its ultimate issue,—and I think 
fairly—because I am convinced there is no halting- 
place between rejection of the revealed truth of 
the literal Creed and the mere truisms of experience 
which require no “ faith’’ at all. There is no such 
possibility as a halfway house of sublimated belief. 
This is fully recognized by writers like Mr. Thompson 
and Dr. Sweitzer in their dealing with the miracles 
of our Lord, and accordingly the selection of miracles 
which they offer for our acceptance is based on 
parallels in our own experience. At the back of 
their attitude is the pre-supposition that our com- 
mon experience has never been transcended, that 
there has been no revelation, no triumph over death, 
nothing exceptional to the dreary and depressing 
experience of our natural life. This is a wholly 
unscientific attitude, and no discoveries could ever 
have been made had men gone on this assumption. 
That, however, is not my point here. I am con- 
cerned, not in countering this attitude, but in show- 
ing you that it is irreconcilable with belief in revela- 
tion and the supernatural, and that all attempts 
at accommodating the Creed which arise in conse- 
quence of it belong to a conception of the universe 
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quite foreign ta that which accepts the Creed as 
a literal record of God’s relation to man and man 
to God. Ina word, that we have in these differing 
standpoints, two religions. 

I have taken the above example as presenting © 
material for some slight analysis of the kind of 
mental process out of which. “ accommodation ”’ 
arises ; but I need not remind you that the Resur- 
rection is not the only article to suffer this sort of 
interpretation to-day. The Virgin-Birth, we are 
told, must not be taught as a literal fact but only 
as symbolic of the exceptional purity of Him whose 
Birth is so described. We are forbidden to teach 
the Virgin-Birth as a literal fact because cases of 
virgin-birth do not come within our common 
experience, and our age, so advanced “‘ in knowledge - 
and spiritual conceptions,” cannot receive the 
“crude and concrete’”’ statements of those who 
professed to know these things on firsthand evidence, 
And this is what our superiors call ‘‘ breadth,’’ and ~ 
in the interest of which they convert the Creed into 
nothing more than a mirror of the mentality of the 
age. Breadth! the breadth of their house is 
verily “‘downwards,”’ and all of supernatural in 
the Church’s belief is narrowed to extinction ! 

2. A further illustration of my thesis is afforded 
by what is known as ‘‘criticism.’’ Not so long 
ago. one of our best-known critics justified his 
labour of kaleidoscopic conjecture on the ground 
that he was engaged in the discovery of truth. Now, 
as a Christian he was pledged to the belief that 
the truth has already been revealed. He might 
elucidate what has been revealed by reverent study, 
--as others are doing, as the Church has ever desired 
to do, but to regard himself as embarked on the 
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_ discovery of truth was to adopt a tacit agnosticism 
which is the very antithesis of the Christian posi- 
tion. Such, however, is the way in which our 


critics regard themselves, and it is questionable 


whether they treat Holy Scripture as in any way 


the repository of revealed truth. They appear 
to approach it as a mere collection of literature, 


containing nothing of any final or indeed special 
import as to the destiny of man or the vital concerns 
of the soul. And this again, I submit, springs from 
a conception of religion which is fundamentally 
alien from that of the Catholic Faith. 

3. Once more, consider the manipulation of the 
Church and her constitution which is proposed— 
and to a great extent carried into effect—by those 
who claim the monopoly of ‘““breadth.’”’ In accusing 
them of tampering with that which the Most High 
God has framed and decreed, I am not calling 


in question their motives; I am merely classifying 


their position. They say of the varieties of Christi- 
anity in our midst: Here are persons who, though 
they differ from each other and from us—at any rate 
from our formulas—profess some sort of belief in 
Christ. Is it not distressing that they should be 
outside our fellowship. Let us broaden the basis 
of that fellowship so as to include them. Let us 
alter the conditions of church-membership suitably 
to their present condition and possibilities. All 
this sounds very ‘‘ broad-minded,”’ and wins the 
approval of modern sentiment. But it overlooks 
one fact, viz., that the Church is an organism, 


“not an organization. It might seem desirable 


that we should account some creatures members 
of the human race, but the fact remains that only 
that which is born of the human race is human, 
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because the race is an organism, not an aggregation 
of creatures. It might seem desirable that the 
individual should assimilate a great deal more of 
the things outside him than he does, but the fact 
remains that he can only assimilate those things 
which will submit to the conditions of assimilation, 
and this because the individual is an organism, not 
an assemblage of functions. Now this is exactly 
where those who want to accommodate the Church 
to those unwilling to accept its conditions make 
the mistake. They do not regard the Church as 
an organism with laws of its own and a super- 
natural life of its own, which can no more be ‘‘ accom- 
modated ”’ than the laws of nature in the biological 
world. And the reason they do not regard the 
Church in this light is the same that we have seen 
to govern accommodation in regard to the Creed 
and the Scriptures, viz., the absence of any true 
grasp of the fact that religion is God-given. They 
regard the Church as any other human organization 
—capable of alteration to suit the circumstances 
of the time. 

And this is where they and we part company ; 
for to talk of “ one catholic and apostolic Church,” 
every one of whose conditions may be removable 
at will, is merely to cumber oneself with meaning- 
less phrases. A ‘‘ Church” with Uispereabie tests 
is universalism in masquerade, 

You will not misunderstand me. I do not mean 
that the Church has nothing to do in the way of 
adjusting herself to the needs of the age, that she 
can afford to be indifferent to the popular standpoint, 
that she has not to study the age and to apply 
her methods to modern conditions. I am dealing 
not with methods of propaganda but with what we 
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ith have to propagate, with what we are, with what 
has been given us in trust. And I am speaking 
--mere common sense when I say that an organism 

with its own life and laws of its life cannot be Shanes’ 


—except by being slain. 
These illustrations, I think, sufficiently bear out 
my point, that the two Ragas here treated 


- are not merely ‘‘ views’ or “ opinions ’’ capable of, 


existing side by side, but ete born of a deep 
and irreconcilable divergence,—principles as widely 
sundered as Catholicism and humanism; the one 


receiving the Faith and constitution of the Church 


as Divanely given and final; the other _ treating 


them as a “ variety of religious experience,” arrived 


at by man in the course of his spiritual adventure, 
but bearing no sort of Divine imprimatur, and 
consequently subject to revision and Possvely super- 
session in course of time. 

Two criticisms I wish to make as regards this 
principle of accommodation as a whole—in Creed, 
Scripture, and Church—(r) it neglects the fact that 
faith, the assent of the soul to the truths of revela- 
tion, comes by illumination of the Spirit of God. 


It confuses faith with the action of the natural 


reason, and therefore persistently thinks of faith 
as man’s unaided effort, instead of his use of the 
grace of God. The men who accommodate. the 
doctrines of the Church do not seem able to imagine 
God coming to our assistance, and enabling us to 
believe. This is why the Creed has to be subli- 
mated, the Scripture divested of miracle, and the 
Church reduced to a purely human organization. 
Thus, again, you see, not only the Faith but the 
exercise of faith is conceived as human in its origin 


and operation. This is the real peril of the attitude | 
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I am criticizing—its tendency to eliminate God. 
It seems to bring us exactly where the heathen 
world was before Christ came, and in the place of 
Catholic verities to offer us an ethical code which 
has not even the advantage of unanimity amongst 
mankind, | 

(2) My second criticism is that this principle of 
accommodation mistakes, after all, the mentality 
of the age. Our so-called ‘‘ broad-churchmen ”’ 
move in narrow academic circles, and because they 
are conversant with a few people who have been 
stranded in the backwaters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, they imagine that men and women are every- 
where under the same disabilities of unbelief. Their 
whole attitude, like that of the modernists, is really 
a thing of back numbers, and would not be worth 
the time spent in criticizing it, were it not that a 
great many people who read accommodationist 
literature come to believe that the age has rejected 
the Catholic faith, or, as Loofs said in a book 
recommended by Dr. Sanday, “‘no one with any 
regard for his intellectual reputation now believes in 
the Trinity.’’ Thisis the real mischief of the accom- 
modationist attitude,—that it persuades the world to 
believe that accommodation is necessary. There was 
never a greater mistake. Perhaps some of the cruder 
statements of the faith made by Salvationists and 
revivalists are no longer credited, but the masses 
of the people are looking for God and desiring the 
simple verities of the Church. ‘‘ My soul is athirst 
for God, for the living God,” is still the cry of the 
human heart. I am thinking not only of the poor 
and ignorant. I am thinking primarily of the edu- 
cated. Let me again give an example of what I 
mean. The other day a friend of mine was called 
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to what proved to be the death-bed of a man well 
known among ship-owners in the North of England. 
Never in his life before had this man shown any 
interest in religion. My friend,—a_priest,—was 
uncertain at first what line he ought to take in 
ministering to him. Happily he had the grace to 
begin at the beginning, and teach him the simple 
Catholic faith. The sick man’s eagerness _ for 
instruction was wonderful. ‘‘ Oh,’ he exclaimed 
one day to my friend, “ why wasn’t I taught all 
this sixty years ago! It would have made all the 
difference to my life!” 

Look at our men at the Front. They are getting 
religion fast enough there. But what sort of 
religion is it? Is it the eviscerated religion of the 
accommodationists ? the non-miraculous faith of 
a sublimated Creed and an invertebrate. Church ? 
It is the old religion of the Cross, the Mass, the 
Confessional, that is helping our brave fellows out 
there to fight and to die. That is what men are 
longing for, and to that they will submit when it is 
offered them plainly and simply in the Name of 
God,—the religion of penitence and restoration and 
sacramental strength to rise above the life of the 
senses and the natural reason and to endure to the 


end. And I submit that those in authority over 


us, by not plainly requiring that this simple Catholic 
faith be taught and preached, are merely wasting 
our time and imperilling the soul of the nation. Men 
and women are crying out for the Bread of Life, 
and they are offered—what? a creed that will 
not offend the sickly stomachs of a few ’Varsity 
dons, a deleted Psalter, and the prospect, so soon 
as it shall please Parliament to permit it, of a 

revised Prayer Book! Could anything be further 


< 
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dicoreed fom the life of this vast Empire, engaged 
in a war for its existence, and on the eve of one of 
the most sweeping revolutions of all history! It 
is a pity that the elegant triflers who so largely 
compose Convocation, and the academic gentlemen 
who throng the Episcopate, cannot be plunged into 
the common life of shop assistants, clerks, munition- 
workers, miners and navvies, or even given ‘a few — 
hours in the trenches to make them understand | 
what human need really is! 

At the present time the Church in England has 
before her an opportunity such as has never been hers 
since the day Augustine brought her to these shores. 
But she cannot rise to it because she cannot make 
up her mind which of the two religions I have here 
described she is going to profess and believe. At 
present she is hopelessly inconsistent, and only the © 
superficial ligament of her connexion with the 
State lends her the appearance of integrity. In 
the sight of Heaven she is two religions ; one is of 
God, the other of man. This fellowship of light .— 
and darkness is the cause of her failure to-day, — 
and will, if it continue, prove her. ruin. Her ruin, 
I say, not the ruin of the Catholic Church of which 
she is a part, which may God purify and inspire ! 
for that Church cannot pass away, nor, however 
great be the “‘ falling away ’’ which our Lord fore- 
told, fail to persevere in her Divine commission. 
But whether this great and once-glorious part of 
that whole Church, the part which Gregory called 
the Church of the English,’’ shall rise to her 
present opportunity and be again the leader of the 
nation and empire depends on her return without 
delay to her Catholic allegiance. She must set 
her house in order. She must arrest the progress 
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of tee who are enlarging her fotludations till the 

superstructure topples. She must remember that 
the breadth of her house is upward, and increases 
from the lowest chamber to the highest. 

And this is our answer to those who reproach us 
with ‘‘ narrowness.” We are not one whit behind 
them in desiring—for though we differ fundamentally 
from them, we give them the credit of such a desire 
—to see the Church the spiritual home of the 
millions of our fellow-countrymen, but we believe 
it is the Church that is to be that home, and not 
the homelessness and vagueness that at present 

_ characterizes their religious condition. Believing as 
_ we do that there is none other name given under 

Heaven among men whereby we may be saved, 
but the Name of Jesus Christ the Son of God, 
and that round that Name are gathered the Holy 

Scriptures, the Creed, and the Church in all its 
devotional and practical aspects, and that the 
Church is His Body, and that men and women are 
united to Him by becoming members of it, we 
cannot depart one iota from the position indicated 
by the resolution carried at the last Annual Meeting 
of this Union, namely, that “‘ the wants of individual 
souls and the religious needs of the nation cannot 
be adequately met unless the teaching and practice 
of the Church of England is based on the whole 
counsel of God as revealed in Holy Scripture pe 
taught by the Holy Catholic Church.” 

And here, too, is our vindication. For what 
says the Apostle,—the large-hearted missionary to 
the Gentiles? ‘‘Am I seeking to please men? 
If I were still pleasing men, I should not be the 
servant of Christ. For I made known unto you, 
brethren, as touching the Gospel preached by me, 
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that it is not after man; for neither did I receive 
it from man, nor was I taught it, but it came to me 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” That is the 
only spirit in which the Call of the Gospel can be 
effectual and the salvation of man achieved. It is 
the spirit of breadth towards God, of utter, unwaver- 
ing confidence in Him and His Church. To this 
spirit it matters not what people think they can 
believe, or critics think they have discovered, or 
the world thinks should be the constitution of the 
Church, for it rests in that which is Divine and 
shares the Divine Immutability. “ Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but My Word shall not pass 
away.” nae 


Ill 
THE SUPREME QUESTION 


“What think ye of Christ ? ’’—S?, Matt. xxii. 42. 


_ CC INCE I spoke here last Sunday evening I have 
received several letters, all of them, though 
in different ways, asking me to deal with this great 
question—what we think of Jesus Christ. One 
asks me for “ proofs of His Divinity’; another, 
whether I believe He was—is—God ; a third whether 
it is possible to believe in Him to-day;. and yet 
another, whether He Himself believed in His God- 
head. As I read these interesting letters, one after 
another, the question which He Himself addressed 
to the Jews arose in my mind, and so I group all 
these inquiries together under the form supplied by 
His own words: ‘“‘ What think ye of Christ ? ” 
Now there is no doubt whatever in our own minds 
—those of us who come here Sunday by Sunday to 
witness to Him Who made this glorious temple of 
sky, sea, and cliff, and Who would have us draw 
nearer still to His Presence and Power,—there is 
no doubt whatever, I say, as to this Divine Person 
and His place in history and in our own lives ; 
but you do not want a “cut and dry ”’ answer to 
the questions raised in those letters. You want to 


know, not merely what we think of Christ, but why 
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we ‘think it. Tas then, is what I propose to ak 
you as briefly and directly as I can. 

Now there are two ways of approaching the 
subject of Jesus Christ. One is the way of St. 
John in the Fourth Gospel, where he sets out with 
the Incarnation of the Son of God, and goes on to 
relate in the light of the Incarnation, the life and 
_ teaching of Jesus Christ. That is not the method 
I propose to adopt this evening, but I- mention ‘it 
because I want you to understand that such is the 
way in which the early Christians approached the 
subject of their Master. In our New Testaments 
you have first of all the Gospels, and then the Epistles, 
but in the order in which these books were written, 
the Epistles come first, and if you would get an idea 
of what the first Christians thought of Christ,— 
I mean the people who had never seen Jesus, but 
had believed on the preaching and teaching of the ° 
Apostles,—you have only to open one of the epistles, 
or public letters, of St. Paul to discover what 
Christ was thought of by those who held the Faith © 
in that day. All those Epistles show that their — 
_ readers believed that Jesus Christ is God. I tell” 
- you this because there are people who will try to 
persuade you to think that Jesus Christ was first 
of all regarded as a reformer or martyr or hero, and 
not until long afterwards as God manifest in human / 
nature; and I say that that is an entirely unhis- 
toric way of handling the origin of faith in Jesus 
Christ. If you turn to the account of the baptism 
of the Ethiopian in the eighth chapter of the Acts, 
you will find that the Ethiopian, on being asked his 
belief, replies, ‘‘1 believe that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God.” That was the way with all the early 
converts to Christianity. First came the act of 
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faith in Christ as God, and after that they: were 
_ instructed in His earthly life and teaching. So you 


find St. Luke in his Gospel writing for one who 
already believed Christ to be Divine, in order that 


he might know “the certainty of those things 


' wherein he had been instructed.’’ The Gospels, 
_ that is, the accounts of the life and teaching of Jesus, 


had the same kind of interest for those early converts 
that the doings of a very dear friend of yours would 


have for you, if you had come to know him late in 


his life. You would turn to his letters and diaries 


a 


with consummate interest because of your attach- 


a ment to his person during the few years you had 


known him. In much the same way it was the 
living fact of Christ which held the consciousness 
of the first Christians, and aroused their interest in 
His earthly life and teaching. And I am telling you 
this because I do not think there is to-day, or ever 


will be, any other way of proving for ourselves 
the-truth of Christ’s claims except this venture of 


faith and the subsequent experience of His personal 
Presence and Power. You will never “get into 
touch with ’”’ Christ by accepting Him as a beautiful 
character or a great teacher. You will never answer 
the question, ‘‘ What think ye of Christ?” to the 
satisfaction of your hearts,—nor, I believe, to the 
satisfaction of your intellect,—if you stop short 
of full assent to His own claims. But while this 
is so, it may help you very much to consider what 
those claims are, and in doing this I shall be 
telling you what we think of Christ and why we 
think it. . 

So this evening I shall take the other way of 


approaching the subject of Jesus Christ. I shall 


not assume His Divinity, but start from the claims 
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He is recorded to have made. I shall put the Gos- 
pels before the Epistles, and ground my answer on 
what they tell us about Him. In doing this, I 
must of course assume that the Gospels are what 
they purport to be, viz., the genuine records of 
those who were eyewitnesses of “‘all that Jesus 
began both to do and to teach.” If you are not 
prepared to admit the genuineness of the Gospels, 
then of course we cannot discuss what those Gospels 
disclose, and.in that case we are thrown back on 
the question of the evidences of the Gospels which 
is not a part of the question addressed to me, and 
for which there is not time this evening. But I 
need scarcely remind you who stand here that during 
the past hundred years the keenest modern criti- 
cism has flashed its searchlight into the composition 
of these books, and though that light has often 
been anything but friendly to our Faith, the books 
and the accounts they contain have withstood the 
challenge. They have come through the_ ordeal 
unscathed, and I believe that not ‘a doubt can be 
advanced on good grounds that they are what 
they profess to be,—genuine accounts of the actual 
life of Jesus Christ. This only I will say: that if 
our faith in the genuineness of the Gospels were 
overthrown to-morrow, if it were proved beyond 
all question that they were fictitious stories—mind 
you, I do not suggest that there is the least possibi- 
lity of such being the case; I do not believe there 
is,—but if there were, then our own faith in Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God would be just as firm as 
ever because that faith is founded on what we call 
the historic Christian consciousness,—I mean on 
what the first Christians believed Him to be. And 
this is why, I may add in passing, we Catholics base 
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our belief on the Church, i.e., on the Body of Christian 
believers, and not on a book or books. In this 
way we have an unassailable living chain of belief 
from age to age until we come to the source of it 
in the teaching of the Apostles themselves. | 

All this, however, is in passing. I return to the 
point which I wanted to make quite clear, namely, 
that I assume the Gospel narratives to be true in 


order to place before you three personal claims 
which Jesus Christ is recorded to have made. 


I 


If you and I had never seen the Gospels before 
this evening, and were to read them straight away 
from cover to cover, the first thing that would 
impress us would be the sinlessness of their subject. 
Here are four accounts of the same Person, written 
_by different authors, and authors who were by no 
means sure, at any rate in the early stages of 
discipleship, that He was what they came to believe 
Him to be after His Resurrection, yet who all have 
the same tale to tell,—of a flawless human life. I 
do not say these books tally in every detail—their 
genuineness is all the more trustworthy because of 
little differences here and there,—but in one parti- 
cular they agree exactly: they produce on our 
minds the impression of One Who, judged even 
by His own unsurpassed moral standard, was 
‘without sin.”’ His own challenge, made to His 
enemies, ‘“‘ Which of you convicteth Me of sin? ”’ 
is vindicated by all that we know about Him. If 
these Gospels had been written round that challenge 
with a view to vindicate it, if they had been a sort 
of ‘‘brief’’ in the interest of His own words, the 
portrait they give us would, of course, have been 
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less sdtohishing and convincing. It is the artless- 


ness of their record and method which renders the © 


portrait they present so arresting. The challenge 
itself only occurs incidentally in one of them, yet 
in every incident in all four Gospels we seem to hear 
it on His lips, and to note the silence of those to 
whom it is proposed. 

“Which of you convicteth Me of sin ? ’’—what 
an amazing challenge to utter! Think of it! A 
man may perhaps manage to smother up some one 
or two sins—most of us, alas! know how hard it 
is to do even that—but to profess to be altogether 
without sin, and to challenge one’s enemies to bring 
up one single instance to the contrary! Imagine 
any other teacher or prophet or genius doing that! 
You cannot. There is no record the world over 
of any other having done it. The greatest men 
have left their ‘‘ Confessions,’ and as a rule the 
_ greater the man the more scrupulously and frankly 
has he recorded his faults. Ay, and not only the 
greatest in the world’s estimate, but the best men. 
As a rule,'the better a man becomes, the more 
conscious he is of his blemishes. This has been the 
way especially with the Saints. To judge from 
_ their language you would think the Saints the worst 
people who ever lived, and that nothing was too 
bad for them. That is because they have a keener 
perception than you or I of what goodness really 
consists in, and are the more dismayed at their 
own distance from it. Of One only there lives the 
record that He professed to be the exception to 
this sad but natural human experience. If, then, 
He was wrong in this claim, He sinks immeasurably 
below the humblest man or woman who is trying 
to live a right life, Whether self-deceived or 
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suppressing the truth, He remains outside moral 
judgment, and ceases to count as an example of 
life. But then there is no reason to suppose that 
He was wrong in this claim. On the contrary the 
records of His life reveal a character exactly tallying 
with the claim He made. ~ 

And now notice another wonderful thing about 
this : as arule, people—you and I—are not attracted 
by perfection. We read the ‘‘ Confessions ”’ of our 
great men, and we honour them all the more, for 
the dark pages they disclose. We feel that in 
recording them they were at any rate sincere. We 

love them thé more for their admissions. We find 
them nearer to us. We are consoled to know that 
men so great could be so human. But—and here 
is the wonder—the sinless life of Jesus instead of 
repelling us by its perfection, attracts us like 
nothing else. Its moral and spiritual beauty not 
only wins our admiration but moves our love. You 

tell me there are exceptions.. Iadmitit. Mr. H.G. 
Wells has told us that the character of Jesus Christ 
‘has no attraction for him, Nietzsche hated that 
character. Other writers like Mr. Henry Sturt, 
Mr. Lowes Dickenson, Mr. Garrod, and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw make no concealment of their dislike of 

Christ. But why is this? It is not because they 

find Him inconsistent; it is because they quarrel 
with the whole ideal and ethos for which He stands. 

They hate Christ not for any fault in Him but 

because of His goodness. Speaking generally, 
however, there can be no question about the attrac- 

tiveness of Jesus Christ. He stands supreme above 
all in this: that while recognizing His flawless 

perfection, mankind has never ceased to fall in ii 

with Him. 
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Here, then, is the first claim that meets us as 
we tread the Gospels—the claim to perfect sinless- 
ness. And what are we to make of this claim ? 
_ Here is One Who comes before us as perfect Man, 
the sole exception to an erring and failing race! 
If we reject this claim—and I for one cannot see on © 
what reasonable ground it can be rejected—if, I 
say, we refuse to acknowledge it, we are landed in 
all sorts of difficulties. Have you ever considered 
what those difficulties are? For one thing, we 
have to account for a portrait unique in history, 
of a sinless Person,—sinless, and yet so,“ convincing ” 
that men have everywhere laid down their lives 
for love of it. Then we have to account for all 
that has been accomplished on the strength of that 
fictitious portrait—if fictitious it is. Then we have 
to account for the best moral judgment of mankind 
having been in error for nearly two thousand years. 
It has been said that the difficulties of unbelief are 
greater than those of belief,—it certainly is so here ! 
Is it conceivable that a work of fiction could have 
produced such results? Is it conceivable that 
such a work of fiction as the character of Christ 
could ever have been written ? 

If, on the other hand, we accept this claim, if we 
place ourselves in humble and thankful confidence 
at the feet of Him Who was without sin, are we not 
led on to ask what is His true significance as the 
sole exception to our wayward race? Are we not 
bound at least to consider His further claim ? 


i 


‘The second claim of Jesus Christ to arrest. our 
attention as we read the Gospels is His claiming 
to centre all our hopes in Himself. This, like 
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His claim to be sinless, is not only contained i in His 
own words, it strikes us all through the Gospel 
narrative. He is always bidding men come to Him, 
asking them if they believe He is able to do for them 
what they want, promising that if they abide in 
Him they will find peace and rest and life. I do not 
think I need quote passages in proof of what I am 
saying. If you doubt my word go’ home and read 
the Gospels again with a view to finding how 
entirely Jesus Christ makes Himself the centre of 
all His teaching, and of all the salvation He pro- 
claimed. ‘‘Come unto Me.” “Learn of Me.”’ 
“Tf a man will love Me, My Father will love him, 
and we will come to Him and make our abode with 
Him.” “He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father.’”’? “‘I am the Living Bread which came 
down from Heaven; if any man eat of this Bread 
he shall live for ever.’”’-—Why, the religion of Jesus 
Christ is just Jesus Christ Himself! Christianity 
may well be called “‘ the religion of a Person”’ ; that 
is just what it is, and that is what the Church has 
always proclaimed it to be: “If any man be im 
- Christ he is a new creature,’ and again, ‘ Christ 
in us the hope of glory.”’ 

It is very certain that “ never man spake as this 
Man.” You cannot imagine any moral teacher, any 
prophet or reformer saying ‘‘ Come unto me and I 
_ will give you rest’?! The world has had some 
' wonderful teachers .and masters throughout the 
ages, but never one who said, “ Whoso eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life, 
and I will raise Him up at the last day.”’ If any 
reformer were to talk in that way, you know what 
he would be thought of. His words would discre- 
dit all else that he might try to do or teach. Yet 
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no one has suggested anything but the sweetest 
sanity in the Manhood of Jesus. The Modernists 
have gone to considerable lengths in analyzing the 
consciousness of Christ, but I am not aware that — 
any of them has yet gone to the length of pronounc- 

ing Him insane. No, you have here just the same 

_ sort of wonderful thing as struck us in regard 

to His other claim. Here is a man of flawless 

character who claims to be without sin, yet man-_ 
kind, instead of being repelled by His assertion, 

is universally attracted to His Person. And simi- 

larly, when He claims to be Himself the centre of 

man’s worship and hope and life, instead of account-, 
ing Him mad, the moral sense of the world treats 

Him with reverence and awe. 

And you see how these two claims, so similar in 
their effect upon us, harmonize with each other. The 
first supplies us with an example of what human life 
ought to be ; the second with the means of following 
it. Ifit were not for the second, the first would be 
of little practical use to us. There is nothing, I 
suppose, more certain than our inability to copy 
the example of Christ apart from the power He 
_ Himself proposes to give us. ‘“‘ Apart from Me ye 
can do nothing ’’—amazing words ! yet substantiated 
by every effort to regard Christ merely as a moral 
example. To set that perfect life before us and bid 
-us of our own strength imitate its example would 

be like giving a paralyzed man an exhibition of 
athletics! So that if Jesus Christ had stopped short 
at His first claim, and not’ gone on to promise us 
the power necessary to make use of it, not offered 
to centre our lives in Himself, He would have only 
added one more to the enigmas of the world. No, 
the poet told us the truth when he said : 
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Thou Maker of new morals for soaniead. 
The true morality is love of Thee. 


III 


And this brings me to the third claim which 
Jesus Christ makes. For in claiming to centre our 
salvation in Himself, He assumes a position which 
no merely human being could fill. Perfect human 

nature might claim our imitation; but it could not 
forgive us our sins, nor make atonement for us, nor 
unite us to itself by sacramental grace, nor give us 
eternal life, nor raise our bodies from the dust. 
All these things, which are a part of Christ’s second | 
claim, He can only fulfil by being what He directly 
claimed to be,—God Himself, One with the Father 
-and the Holy Spirit. | 

Now, my friends, there can be no doubt that 
Jesus Christ did make this a supreme claim. It 
occurs in scores of passages in the Gospels, not always 
directly and in so many words, but incidentally, 
casually and therefore the more impressively. It 
occurs principally in connexion with that second 
claim of His to be\the life of the world, the light 
of men, the ransomer and restorer of the race. What 
I want you to grasp is this: that the claim to be 
God flows out of the claim to be able to save us. 


It is the voice of One Who though He was God — 


yet for our sakes became Man, that He might 
reunite us with God. And so the three claims are 
all of a piece. The same Person is the ideal Man, 
the Centre of our spiritual life, the adorable Saviour. 

I know what some people will tell you,—I mention 
it because one of the writers of the letters that 
prompted this address refers to it,—that Christ 


only claimed to be God in the sense that all humanity 
3 D 
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is Divine. This is, to be sure, becoming a very 
popular interpretation to-day. But I think it 
arises from a confusion of thought, and a very 
deficient sense of the immense moral distance that 
separates Christ from ourselves. It springs from 
a wrong impression of that doctrine of Divine 
Immanence which has been so much to the fore of. 
late. It is certainly true that we are in a sense 
“the offspring of God,” and in this sense we “‘ live 
and move and have our being’’ in God.’ But so 
far from rendering us Divine, this, conditioned as | 
we.are, is a very melancholy truth. As the Maker 
and Sustainer of our life God is very near to us | 
all; as spiritual children we are often very far from — 
Him. | And this is the confusion of thought I speak 
of ; it confounds our relation to God as His offspring 
with our human nature. Close as we are to Him 
and He to .us, we are yet human, not Divine, 
and nothing could be further from the meaning of 
Christ’s teaching than to overlook this essential 
difference. Besides, Pantheism, which is what 
this confusion of thought really amounts to, was 
taught ages before Christ. Close as He comes to 
our nature in His compassion, one as He is with 
us by His Incarnation, He never removes the dis- 
tinction which separates us from God. When 
Nathaniel and Peter and Thomas hailed Him as 
God, He did not reply: So also are ye. When he 
said, “‘ I and My Father are One,’’ He did not imply 
“Ye and the Father are One.’’ I believe that any 
unbiased critic, reading the Gospels, would at once 
put aside the idea that Christ’s claim to be Divine 
was made in the interests of humanity generally, 
as far-fetched and absurd. When He declared on 
oath before Caiaphas that He was indeed God, 
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when He claimed to judge the world, when He 
accepted Divine homage, He was asserting a dis- 
tinction between Himself and mankind,—a distinc- 
tion which can never be bridged by any interval of 
degree. While humanity can claim Him as human, 
He could claim to be Divine. In Him God and 
Man meet and unite. That is the faith in which 
we stand. 

And in this, too, dear people, I tell you what we 
think of Christ, and Why. This is why we come 
out here Sunday by Sunday to witness to Him, to 
His words as recorded in the Gospels, to His living 
offer to-day to be to you who stand here all that 
He ever promised to be to those who love Him; 
all that those who have ever trusted Him have found 
Him to be throughout the ages and all over the 
world. ‘Come unto Me all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.”” ‘I and 
My Father are One.”’ 

I invite you to notice particularly the method 
I have taken in answering the questions addressed 
to me. I have said nothing about the miracles 
of Christ, or His Birth of the Virgin, or His Resur- 
rection,—not because I do not believe these miracles, 
not because I think there is any doubt about them, 
—but because I desire to base what we “think ”’ 
of Christ entirely on claims that you can verify 
for yourselves. When you have,—as I trust you 
may do,—assented to this threefold claim, you 
will have no difficulty about the miraculous side of 
the life manifested in Jesus Christ. You will accept 
the miracles ‘as nothing more than an extension of 
a Personality which was from the first exceptional 
i.e., “miraculous’’; you will recognize in. His 
death a Sacrifice which, as the Church has taught 
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us to potas God alone could rua and at | 
Man alone could offer; you will see in His Birth 
of an Immaculate Mother the cutting off of the 


entail of sin; you will recognize in His resurrection 


the “ natural ’? consequence of a Being who was — 
himself ‘‘the resurrection and the life” and who 
“could not be holden of death.’’ All this, I say, 
you will come to accept with as profound a faith 
as we who stand here, once you have assented to 
His own claims. 

_ And if you are still doubtful of those claims in — 
their entirety, what I would suggest is this: that — 
you go back over them carefully, asking yourselves 
at each stage just where it is that you break with | 
complete assent, at the same time honestly facing 
the alternatives to which dissent lays you open. I 


honestly believe that any man who regards Christ — 
as the perfect example of human life cannot ulti- — 


mately stop short of the confession of St. Thomas, — 
““My Lord and My God.” 
Only, if you should not be able to make that 
full act of faith all at once, do not give up that 
belief in Christ which you have. The disciples, 


_ in the earlier days of their acquaintance with Jesus, 


had nothing like the clear faith in His claims which — 
they showed at Pentecost and after. Yet He did 
not reject them because at first they only regarded _ 
Him as their prophet arid Master. He accepted - 
the faith they had, and drew it out, and increased _ 
it, until at length He could build His Church upon 
it. And He will accept your faith, however incom- — 
plete it be, and will say to you as He said to them, — 
“Do ye now believe? Ye shall see greater things 
than these.”” Only, whatever your faith in Him is, 
act upon it. If you only believe in Him as the 
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ae try to carry ‘out His teaching. If He is 


: for you only the ideal human life, try to copy that 


: life, and sooner or later you will be drawn on in 


a venture of faith to ask Him for the power which 
He offers you. ‘“‘ According to your faith be it 


unto you ’’—that. is the promise that holds good 


for all of us, at whatever stage of discipleship we 


- may be. 


And now in conclusion, may I add this: it is 
sometimes felt that we who come out here with 
the primary object of inviting you to worship with 
us, preach the Church to the exclusion of Christ. 


Ido not think that will be the impression of any one 


who has been here this evening. Our whole object 
in coming here is to witness to One Whom we regard 


as Master and Lord, “‘ Light of Light, Very God of 


very God.” And I am clear that whatever our 


subject may be, Jesus Christ is always the centre 


round which our thoughts revolve. But for that 


very reason we come offering you the Church, its 


faith, its privileges, its responsibilities. For us it 


is simply impossible to substitute the Church for 
Christ, because the Church is His Baddy, and as 
you and I know one another by the voice, the 
gesture, the grasp of the hand,—in a word, the 
outward form,—so we come into touch with Christ, 
our invisible Head by means of the visible Church, 
its worship and sacraments and society. And these 
same Gospels which disclose His claims show Him 
to us as founding such a visible means of approach 
to His Person, and intending by it to continue to 
manifest Himself to those who would be His dis- 
ciples. ‘‘Go ye into all the world; preach the 


Gospel to every creature, teaching them to observe 


all things whatsoever I have commanded you, and 
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» lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.’’ Those words of His are the charter of 
His Church, and it is impossible to sunder the one 
from the other. We preach the Church as our 
religion because it is the Means by which we enter 
into communion with Christ and ‘“‘ abide in Him ” ; 
and in preaching the Church we preach Christ the - 
unchanging Friend of sinners, the sole Hope of the 
human race. 





IV 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


“As the living Father has sent Me, and I live by the 
Father ; so he that eateth Me, even he shall live by Me.’’ 
—St. John vi. 57. 


HOSE of us who were brought up in the stricter 
“evangelical ’’ phase of religion will recall 
the awe with which the word ‘‘ Sacrament ”’ inspired 
us. ‘‘ Sacrament Sunday ”’ had a solemnity apart 
from other Sundays. To “take the Sacrament ”’ 
or to “stay for the Sacrament ’’ invested our elders 
with an awe and mystery of which one may be 
quite sure they were unconscious, and when it 
came to our lot after Confirmation to participate 
in this additional rite, we did so with much dread 
for the days to come because we seemed committed 
to a standard of goodness which we knew our 
conduct. could never satisfy. 

Now in this there was something wrong, and there 
was also something right. And because the right 
outweighed and outlives the wrong, I am going 
to criticize the conception first, and then point out 
how much we owe to it as a permanent contribution 
to our devotional life. 

First, I say there was something faulty about, 
this conception. The error sprang from viewing 


the Sacrament as an “extra.” The very term 
49 














aaah oe “6 Sicament Sunday,” implying as it did that flee 


could be due observance of the Lord’s Day without 
the Lord’s Service, that there could be true Christian 


worship without the Holy Sacrifice and the Adoration — 
of the Real Presence, was false to the fundamental | 


idea of the religion of the Incarnation. The Blessed 
Sacrament. was treated as an additional rite which 
might or might not have its place in Christian 
worship. People might be Christians and yet pass 


weeks and even months without joining in the’ 


worship of the Altar. Measured by Catholic usage 


: through the ages, this was, to say the least, an 
innovation, and came perilously near being a thing 


of human device, 


The conception resulted in several anomalies. _ 


It placed false stress on “‘ maturity ’’ in the worship 
of the Altar; at the same time it withheld from the 
common worship that unity and simplicity in which 
the Mass is unrivalled. That rather terrible term 
“years of discretion’ was like a flaming sword in 


the path to the Altar; at the same time if ever 
_. there were a service for which “ years of discretion ”’ 


were needed, it was the “‘ Matins’’ to which, as 
children, we were limited. There was nothing in 
the ‘Order for Morning Prayer ”’ 
child-minds on the Sacrifice of the Cross. It is 
one thing to postpone reception of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment till after Confirmation,—though the Prayer 


Book by no means indicates so long a postpone- — 


to centre our 
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ment as is usually made,—but it is quite another © 


to exclude children from the worship of the Altar, 

and it is difficult to see how such can be. done with- 

out countering the express command of our Lord, 

_ “Suffer the little children to come to Me and 
forbid them not.”’ 
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Then, too, this emphasis on “‘ maturity ”’ stressed 
unduly the ethical aspect of the Blessed Sacrament, 
—unaccompanied as it often was by equal stress 
on the grace received in the Sacrament. I am aware 
that this point needs guarding. To receive the 
Blessed Sacrament does indeed involve a_high 
standard of conduct, and a strenuous resolve to be 
faithful to the Baptismal Vows. The very word 
“Sacrament ’’ reminds us of Pliny’s tribute to the 
purity of life of the early Christians. They bound 
themselves, he reported to Trajan, by a sacramentum, 
a military oath, to allow themselves in no form of 
wrong doing.. Yet this moral aspect of the Blessed 
Sacrament can be over-emphasized, if it is unaccom- 
panied by equal stress on the grace of God given 
in the Sacrament. What we poor sinners need, as 
well as a standard of righteousness, is a continual 
reminder of the all-availing Sacrifice for sin, and a 
means to enable us to forsake sin and fulfil the 
righteousness that is by faith, The conception I 
am speaking of “‘ fenced the Table’ so stringently 
that it came very near producing a doctrine of per- 
sonal merit, and thus a contradiction of the favourite 
tenet of the “‘ evangelical ’’ school,—justification by 

faith. 

‘And so this way of regarding the Blessed Sacra- 
ment became largely accountable for that ‘‘ two- 
grade’”’ Christianity which has proved such an 
offence to the Church. When the most distinctive 
feature of Christian worship is made an “extra ’’ 
_and fenced about with stress on conduct unquali- 
fied by grace, it is only a minority who will avail 
themselves of it, generally persons whose “‘ natural 
goodness” assists them in complying with the 
conditions required. The majority, comprised of 
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the weak, the sorely tempted, those who are con- 
stitutionally “slack ’’ or indifferent fall back on a 
bare minimum of worship and profession, and so 
we have a Church with a “dual basis” the larger 
and looser section of which becomes a serious drag. 
on the rest. : 

Thank God, we have now learned to regard the 
central Mystery of our religion very differently at 
the hands of those who have restored to us the 
Catholic faith in its right perspective. In the first 
place we have got back the good English word 
“Mass,” which covers all aspects of the Lord’s 
Service. Then we have got the aspects themselves 
in proper order. We regard the Mass first as the 
Holy Sacrifice and the means of worship, because 
that Sacrifice must ever have the central place 
in our worship; then as the Means of grace for 
those who ‘“‘ draw nigh and take the Body of the 
Lord ”’ for the preservation of their body and soul 
‘unto life everlasting. And thus under either aspect 
it is our “ Eucharist’ or great Thanksgiving, and 
the centre round which all our prayers and thanks- 
givings gather. 

But common to both these anbel: is That which 
makes them possible and without which they could 
have no meaning,—the Real or Objective Presence 
of our Blessed Lord in the Sacrament. And it is 
here, after all has been said that need be said in 

criticism of that view of the Blessed Sacrament 
in which many of us were brought up, that the 
conception was fundamentally right. The awe 
with which it was invested for us denoted a true 
Catholic faith vigorous and active amid much that 
was regrettable in false emphasis and perspective. 
Never can we be sufficiently thankful that that 
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sense of awe and mystery surrounding the Blessed 
Sacrament was preserved in our English Church. 
It is a great sign of Divine Grace, and ought to 
reassure the waverers that at a period when the 
tendency was to neglect the sacramental nature 
of religion, the Blessed Sacrament itself should have 
been treated. with so great reverence. Again and 
again when we open the old books of devotion used 
by our fathers and mothers we find the subject 
invested with a sacredness not a whit behind that 
in which it is esteemed in the writings of Herbert 
and Andrewes, and again in those of Pusey and 
Carter. Language of which-the invocation in Charles 
Wesley’s hymn is typical ; 


To every faithful soul appear 
And show Thy Real Presence here, 


satisfies the devotion of the most ardent Catholic. 
Now this is very striking and deserves much more 
attention than is generally paid it, especially by 
those who think that before the Catholic revival 
the Blessed Sacrament was treated as merely a 
memorial rite. I wish I had time to read you 
extracts, not from the great Caroline divines, but 
from Journals and Biographies of quite the other 
school, in support of what I am saying. Such 
books, however, are easily accessible, and from such 
lives as those of Simeon and Venn and Fletcher, 
and such devotional exercises as Romaines’ Whole 
Duty of Man, you will be able to verify what I say. 
Now if the English Church had not been “‘ in grace ”’ 
it could not have preserved this awful sense of the 
Mystery of the Real Presence. Other bodies of 
Christians who have drifted away from the main- 
stream of Catholic doctrine and practice have quite 


kept an Vase’ of the Blessed Suteecene They 
celebrate a memorial feast with an ethical signifi- 


cance. That they do so piously and worthily there 
is no sort of doubt. But their worship does not 





centre about it, nor do they look to it as an indis- 
pensable means of.grace. And the reason is this: — 
that our Lord is not by them believed to be there — 


after any other manner than He is ever present 


amongst His people. In the English Church, on 
the other hand,—and God forbid that I should © 


seem to speak in pride when I am but thankfully 
recording a miracle of grace—in the English Church, 


T say, even in her most lax and careless days, Christ — 
was believed to be present in the Blessed Sacrament — 


after another manner than that in which He is 


with us always. And this is what I want you to— 


understand that you may be ready with an answer 
to those who dispute our catholicity ; we may have 
had the aspects of the Sacrament in a wrong per- 
spective, we may have placed stress on some at 
the expense of others, (I am bold to say there is 
no part of the universal Church that has not done 


- so at one time and another), but we did hold to the | 
- fact that in the Blessed Sacrament is Jesus Christ 
Himself, His Body and Blood, His Soul and His 


Divinity. Others have selected an aspect and lost 
the Sacrament; we may have misplaced the 
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aspects, but by the grace of God we have retained 


the Thing. 
This, however, is : rather by the way, and for the 
sake of those whose confidence in our English catho- 


licity may have been shaken by the superficial or 


else ex parte aspersions which are from time to 


time cast upon us, I would bring back your thoughts _ 
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_to the main theme. The awe and reverence with 
which we were brought up to regard. the Blessed 
Sacrament belongs to it as to nothing else on 
earth, because after the consecration of the bread 
and wine, our Lord Jesus Christ, true God and 
true Man, is really and substantially contained 
under the species of appearances of the Bread and 
Wine. | 

This is the central fact. Out of it arise those 
uses Or aspects of the Blessed Sacrament of which 
I do not propose to speak more fully now, but of 
which I remind you that we may have an orderly 
perception of all this great Mystery is to us: first, 
the Holy Sacrifice, providing us with the true 
ground of worship; and, second, the Communion 
of the Body and Blood of Christ, providing us with 
the means of grace, or, as it is sometimes expressed, 
“the virtue of the Sacrament.” Leaving these 
for our private reflection, I pass at once to the 
words: of our Lord Himself. 
. And in doing so I would emphasize the expressions 
used just now,—‘‘really’’ and “substantially.” 
When it is stated that our Lord’s Body and Blood 
are present ‘‘really,’”’ the meaning is that they are 
not there figuratively or symbolically or virtually 
- orrepresentatively. For‘example, when the apostle 
says, “‘ this rock was Christ,”’ he is using a symbol. 
When our Lord says, ‘“‘ I am the Door,” He is using 
a figure of speech. The Fish in the catacombs is 
said to be our Lord because it represents Him. Christ 
is said to be in every soul who is in grace, but He 
is in us virtually, by His strength and grace, whereby 
we evermore live in Him and He in us. In none 
of these instances can we say that Christ is there 
vealiter, as a “‘real’’ Presence. 
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In the words of our Lord’s Promise, in the sixth 
chapter of St. John, we have the assertion of a 
‘true ’’ and indubitable Presence. There the force 
of “‘really ’ is made clear in the comparison used 
by our Lord: “‘ As the Father hath sent Me, and I 
live by the Father, so he that eateth Me, even he 
shall live by Me.’’ The eating of Me, He seems to 
say, is as ‘‘real’”’ an action, and the results flowing 
from it are as “‘really’’ connected with it, as My 
proceeding from the Father is “really ’”’ connected. 
with My living by the Father. The latter is not a 
figurative statement ; it is perfectly real; and in_ 
the same sense the eating of Christ is ‘“ real,’’ the 
grace is “‘real,’’ and the connexion between the 
two is “‘real.’’ I trust, then, that the employment 
of this word “‘real’’ is now clear, and marked off 
from every possible misunderstanding. 

The word “‘substantially’’ is perhaps a little 
more difficult because we have come to use the 
word to-day in the sense of “‘ approximately.’”’ We 
say that our forces have been “ substantially ’’ 
victorious, meaning that they have not had a precise 
and definite victory, but that on the whole they 
have been successful. But when the Church first 
used this word of the Blessed Sacrament, it meant 
just what we do not mean by it to-day; it meant 
“completely,”’ “fully,” “ perfectly ’’; that which 
existed ‘substantially ’’ was self-complete; and 
the addition it makes to the word ‘“‘really”’ as 
applied to the Sacrament, is this: that our Lord’s 
Body and Blood are not only present—which is 
what “really ’’ means,—but are present in the full 
and complete sense. And the force of the word 
is involved in our Lord’s saying that the faithful 
are to “‘eat Him,” to “eat His Flesh” and to 
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“drink His Blood,” a saying which, were it not 
understood to refer to the Whole Christ, would admit 
of crude and even painful interpretations. Thus 
you see it is wise to retain this word “ substantially,”’ 
though its popular use has changed, because it has 
been associated for many centuries with the Blessed 
Sacrament, and because, granted we use it in its 
proper sense, there is no other word which ante 
takes its place. 

Sometimes, no doubt, the simple believer is 
tempted to ask: why should there be this elaborate 
fencing of words about what our Lord Himself 
made so simple and obvious? Those are indeed 
blessed who receive His words in the simple and 
obvious meaning which He imparted to them, and 
had men always done so, and not set up their own 
interpretation of His words, the Church would have 
had no need to define the precise sense in which 
those words must be held by the faithful. Unfortu- 
nately, words not only express ‘thought, but also 
obscure and pervert thought, and the history of 
the Church shows how the malice of the devil has . 
- used this dangerous fluidity of words to the destruc- 
tion of souls. Those who would “ keep the faith 
whole and undefiled’ must be willing humbly to 
learn what the teaching Church means when she 
speaks to us, and carefully to form our faith on the 
sense in which she speaks. 

Well, then, to guard ourselves from interpreting 
our Lord’s words either symbolically or merely 
materially, we take these terms, “‘really’’ and 
‘ substantially,” as describing the nature of that 
Presence in which He condescends to manifest 
Himself on our Altars. And the more we ponder 
His words, in the sixth chapter of St. John, and in 





the institution of the Blessed Sacrament, the more 
convinced we become that the Church has been 
rightly led and preserved i in her reverence for “‘ this 
wonderful Sacrament.” 

Our, Lord says, ‘‘ This is My Body ” “ This is 
My Blood.” There are no nce Bread 


might certainly typify Him, but had that been what . 


- He meant He would have said, ‘‘I am Bread,’ 
just as when, speaking as He often did of types of 
Himself, He said ‘‘ I am the Door,”’ “‘ I am the true 
Vine.”’ There is no possibility of understanding Him 
figuratively or typically when He ‘‘'took bread and 
brake it, and said: Take, eat.; Tus 1s My Bony. 
The words, understood in their direct and most 
natural acceptation, signify a Real Presence, a 
Substantial Presence. And as though to remove 
every possibility of doubt from our minds, our Lord 
is careful to repeat, with additions, His first words : 
He not only says, ‘‘ Take eat, This is My Body,’ 
but adds: “That very Body which is given for 
you.”’ He not only says: ‘This is My Blood,” 
but immediately adds, ‘‘ That very Blood which is 
shed for you.” The Greek shows us the force of 
these repetitions and additions. 

Beloved fellow-disciples of Jesus, members of 
His Body, crucified and risen together with Him, 
let us together enter the Upper Room where, the 
‘same night in which He was betrayed, He gave 
Himself to His own. Addressing Himself to our 
feebleness, to our conditions of sense-life, to our 
dependence upon Jocalization and physical action, 
He selected at once the commonest and most unfail- 
ing forms of nourishment—forms already ennobled 
by their necessity to our earthly life—to convey 
_ Himself, His Body and Blood, His human soul 
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and His Divinity to those whose devotion and faith 
rendered them accessible to Him. 

There, having first scrupulously complied with the 
rites the Law demanded, He took bread, and having 
blessed it, He brake it, and gave it to His disciples, 
saying : 


Tuis 1s My Bopy. 


Ah, what awe, what amazement greeted that 
Divine innovation! Startling indeed must it have 
been to those who reclined at the board. What 
was this! It was no part of the ceremony for which 
they had prepared. It was no part of any previous 
Passover. Here was a New Thing. They were to 
eat, believing what He said. Slowly to their aston- 
ished minds came the memory of the bridal feast 
at Cana where at the beginning of His Ministry He 
had changed water into wine; and the quiet waters 
of the lake beside which He had multiplied the 

- loaves, and uttered those mysterious teachings 
about His Flesh Which He would give for the life 
of the world. Here was the consummation ! 


Tuts 1s My Bopy. 


“How can this man give us his flesh to eat?” 
the Jews had scoffingly asked. They understood 
Him literally, they did not take Him to speak 
figuratively or metaphorically. Neither did those 
of His disciples who, because of the “ hardness ”’ 
of the saying, went back and walked no more with 
Him. Nor had Jesus ever corrected their impres- 
sion. All He had said to the remaining disciples 
was: Will ye also go away ? and their reply voiced 
by Peter was, ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” And now, in this 
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| Upper Room, the words of eternal life were fulfilled, 


Tuis 1s My Bopy. 

No scepticism marred their adoring trust. They 
might ‘‘forsake’’ Him. They might ‘‘ deny” 
Him. They might prove doubtful concerning His 
Resurrection, for they were human, as are you and 
I, otherwise He never would have loved them as He 
did,—but Him they did not doubt. Dear brethren, 
here is the lesson for us; the strength of these slow 
and ofttimes faithless scholars was their personal 


devotion to Jesus. Their love was the fount of © 


their faith. They believed implicitly because they 
loved entirely. And here, too, we see the amazing 
triumph of the brief Ministry of Jesus! He won 
eleven men to so close an attachment to His person 
that He could commit to their keeping His own 
miraculous Body and Blood. . 

In such a manner, “ having loved His own, He 
loved them to the uttermost.’’ Having given 
Himself for them from the foundation of the world, 
He gave Himself to them as His hour approached, 
in order that they might rightly understand the 
mystery of the Person at once in Heaven and on 
earth. 

And ever since that adorable moment, the Church 
has been faithful to her Lord’s unmistakable 
meaning. Under the appearances of Bread and 
Wine, she has received and worshipped the Body 
and Blood of her God. And, as is fitting, the nature 
of the Blessed Sacrament has proved the touchstone 
by which the true character of those who profess 
a Christian allegiance may be tested. To many, 
alas! it has proved and is still a “‘ hard saying,’ 
and many from time to time have “gone back” 


and “‘ walked no more with Him.’ And at each 
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critical juncture of the Church’s history, He has 


seemed to repeat the question which this sad apostasy 
constrained Him to put to His disciples: ‘‘ Will ye 
also go away ?”’ with, thank God, the same result 
on the part of the faithful Church. “ The Bread 
which we break,” exclaims St. Paul, “‘is it not a 
participation in the Body of Christ.’ St. Ignatius 
affirms that ‘“‘the Eucharist is the very Flesh of 
our Saviour, Jesus Christ.’’ “We do not receive 
these things,” says St. Justin Martyr, “‘ as common 
bread and common drink, but as Jesus ‘Christ our 
Saviour saith,’’ and he maintains that the presence 
of Christ’s Flesh and Blood in the Eucharist is as 


‘certain as that He took flesh and blood in .the 


Incarnation. St. Irenzus places the Blood of the 


Eucharist in the same category as “ that taken from 


the veins of our Lord upon the Cross.” Tertullian 
says: “‘ Taking bread,,He made it His Body.’’ St. 
James of Sarug writes: ‘‘ From the point of time 
when He took bread and called it His Body, it was 
not bread, but His Body.’”’ Theodoret comments 
on the words of institution: ‘It (the bread) is 
changed by a wonderful (miraculous) operation ; 
though it appears to us to be bread. Flesh it is 


in fact. 


And as the ages went on, the Church was com- 
pelled by the “‘ private interpretations” of vain 
and unspiritual men, to guard her Lord’s words. 
How was it, men asked, that the consecrated ele- 
ments retained the appearance of bread and wine ? 
Such they certainly seem to be to the senses. We 
cannot doubt our senses. At the same time we 
cannot doubt our Lord’s words ? How were these 
apparent contradictions to be reconciled? Surely, 
by a right understanding of the nature of substance, 
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That part of things which appeals to the senses is 
the ‘‘accidental’’ appearance merely, while the 
substance itself is an inner reality not apparent to 
the senses. It was this inner reality which Christ 
changed into His own Body and Blood, leaving 
the accidents of bread and wine unaltered. What 
those “accidents’’ conceal, then, in the’ Blessed 
Sacrament, is not the properties of bread and wine, 
but the Body and Blood of Christ. Further, it 
is because the “‘accidents’’. of bread and wine 
remain that the Eucharist 7s a sacrament ; they are 
the sensible sign of that refreshment of the soul 
which is received in the Sacrament. 

Now, what is there in this doctrine, known to us 
by the name of tvansubstantiation, which is not in 
the words of our Lord Jesus Christ ?° It is the 
guarding and making explicit of the literal meaning 
of His words, and it is a doctrine which we must 
hold in intention whether we subscribe the exact 
words thereof or no, if we are to reverence and 
receive the Blessed Sacrament as our Lord gave it 
to us. 'When we approach the subject from a 
sincere desire to take Christ at His word, we must 
feel that the guidance of the Church in regard to 


that word is only less marvellous than the miracu- 


lous way in which our loving Saviour found an 
entrance to our hearts and lives. And when we 
reflect how men have travestied, be-littled, and 
explained-away this His supreme act of condescen- 
sion, are we not filled with holy fear lest, by commit- 


ting ourselves to anything but the explicit guidance 


of the Church, we should come short of that ‘‘ fellow- 
ship with the Son of God” which is the precious 
foretaste of our eternal life ? 

How pathetic is the case of those who stop short 
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of the full legacy of Himself which our Saviour. > 
deposited in His Church! Dear people, pray for /(¢4 (4 


them. Never say your prayers, above all, never 
approach the Altar or the Blessed Sacrament with- 
out a prayer for those who are “ alienated through 
the ignorance that isinthem.’”’ They have a genuine 
wish to follow our Lord, and yet, blinded by error 
that has “crept in unawares,” they take the poor 
externals of the Feast, and vainly imagine they are 
obeying His word. Unconsciously, they “set the 
creature above the Creator.’’ They feed their 
bodies, but leave their souls destitute. And when 
we try to point out to them their error for the 
purpose of making them partakers with us of the 
Blessing, they deem us bigoted and unbending,— 
as though we could alter the words of God or change 
if we wished His dispensation. How the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus must ache for these His would-be 
children! Let us pray Him to give us to share His 
compassion lest in our privileges we grow hard, and 
lose the ministry of reconciliation. 

On the other hand, how blessed it is with those 
who, laying aside all private interpretation against 
which Scripture warns us, meekly “ follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He goeth.”’ Theirs is the joy of inex- 
pressible sweetness, far transcending that of lover 
or parent, to realize by grace that at the words 
_ Tuts 1s My Bopy, their Saviour is indeed there, 
really and substantially present before them. No 
words can express this sense of sweetness ; it moves 
us to pure adoration as the only medium by which 
the soul can utter its bliss. Therefore St. Thomas 
was right to finish his hymn on the Institution of 

the Blessed Sacrament with the exhortation : 
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j 
Tantum ergo Sacramentum 
Veneremur cernui ; 
Et antiquum documentum 
Novo cedat ritui ; 
Prestet fides supplementum 
Sensuum defectui. 


Gentori Genitoque 
Laus et iubilatio, 

Salus, honor, virtus quoque 
Sit et benedictio : 

Procedenti ab utroque 
Compar sit laudatio. 


And how wondrous it is to go out from the 
reception of the Blessed Sacrament, out: into the 
world of accustomed duty and recurrent temptation, 
in something of the spirit of the Blessed Virgin 
Herself when She sang her Song of songs! The 
mystic sound and odour has given place to those 
of common day, yet the Divine spell remains un- 


broken. I hold in my heart the same Blessed Babe | 


Whom Mary nurtured in the manger. ' I know that 


if I devote myself wholly to Him, the days of — 
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Bethlehem will come again, the days of the Son 


of Man, days of personal intercourse, of miraculous 
deliverance, days when the troubled sea is calmed, 
and the eyes of the blind are opened, when the leper 
is cleansed and the palsied leaps for joy, when the 
dead obey the Voice of the Son of God and live. 
Yea, I know that My Redeemer liveth, not afar 
off, as a long-expected Deliverer, but a present 
Guest. And all He ever did in the days of His 
sojourn He comes to perform in me! There is 
not a disease or an evil which He dispelled that is 
not an emblem of my sinful condition ; it is J who 
am blind and lame and impotent and leprous and 
possessed ; around me the tempest rages and Hell 
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makes wide her mouth. To me Thou comest and 
wilt ever come, O my adorable Jesus, “‘ to wash my 
foulness, to heal my sickness, to enlighten my 
darkness, to clothe my nakedness, to restore my 
soul, to lead me into the paths of righteousness for 
Thy Name’s sake. .Even so come, Lord Jesus, Thou 
Thyself, Thy Body and Blood, Thy soul and Divi-. 
nity; and grant me so to venerate the sacred 
mysteries of Thy Body and Blood that I may ever- 
more perceive within myself the fruits of Thy redemp- 
tion, Who livest and reignest with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, ever One God, world without end. 
Amen. 
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“Hail, Mary, full of grace.”—S?. Luke i. 28. 


E hail this day as one of the highest Festivals 

of the Catholic Church. It shows forth 
_ by anticipation the might of the Redeemer. Instead 
of subtracting from the honour due to our Blessed 
Lord it adds to His redeeming work this marvel 
more, of one conceived and born without sin to 
be a temple meet for His appearing. 

Guided by this I have chosen as the theme most 
- fitting for our meditation the words which Holy 
Gabriel addressed to the Blessed Virgin when he 
came to earth to announce her high destiny : ‘“‘ Hail, 
Mary, full of grace.”’ 

Some people will tell you these words are not in 
the Bible. It is a question of translation. In the 
Bibles in common use amongst us you find, instead 
of the words “‘ full of grace,” the expfession “‘ highly 
favoured.’’ In the Version of 1881 the alternative 
reading is ‘‘endued with grace.”” This is certainly 
better than the rendering, ‘‘highly favoured,” 
which might have been addressed to the Magdalen 
or to any other sinner whom God in His mercy pro- 
posed to save. ‘‘Endued with grace,’ however, 
besides being rather pedantic, does not quite satisfy 
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the original, and as a matter of fact the old Latin 
rendering, ‘‘ gratia plena,’’—“‘ full of grace,”—the 
words sanctified by centuries of devotional use, is 
by far the best. In the opinion of Dr. Sadler, ‘‘ Un- 
doubtedly the word should be translated, ‘ full of 
grace,’ in the sense of being endowed by God with 
the best graces of His Spirit.” 

Full of grace,’’—in such a state was Mary when 
the archangel visited her. And if she was then 
full of grace there never can have been room in her 
heart and disposition for anything but grace, since 
the least taint of waywardness at any time in her 
life previously would have made the Salutation 
void. The words point back, then, to our Lady’s 
Birth and Conception.’ To none other among the 
daughters of men was such a salutation made. She 
alone was “full of grace ’’ because grace was her 
heritage from the beginning. There is no room in 
a vessel that is filled full for aught save what is in 
it, and there was no room in Mary, “ full of grace,’’ 
for that perversity of will which betokens a fall 
from grace. This is what we mean when we speak, 
on another great Festival of God’s Mother, of Mary 
Immaculate : 


“Our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” 


There is, however, as I need scarcely remind you, 
no thought of ‘‘ boasting’ in connexion with to- 
-day’s Mystery. The culminating term in Words- 
worth’s sonnet to our Lady,—itself among the first 
treasures of our’literature,—is merely an instance 
of poetic license. I suppose a Catholic could hardly 
have brought himself, even in the exigence of 
rhyme, to use a term so dangerously misleading. 
‘Our nature’ cannot possibly ‘“‘ boast” an effect 
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so. entirely apart from it as the sinlessness of Mary. 
It would be as proper to imagine the loaves boasting 
when they were multiplied to feed the five thousand ! 
““Where,’’ cries the Apostle, ‘‘is boasting? It is 
excluded. By what law? By the law of grace.” 
Grace is the free gift of God. It is unmerited, 
unearned. Its possession, and the results that flow 
from its possession, in Mary Immaculate no less 
than in any saint born in sin, are the occasion not 
of boasting but of the deepest and most thankful 
humility. For in either case, in that of Mary no less 
than in that of the vilest sinner saved by grace, 
the result is entirely the application of Christ’s 
Merit. You see then how entirely: Mary owes her 
position to her Divine Son, and how the triumphs 
of His grace in her only swell the sum of His own 
Glories. And you see how a Protestant, even when 
reverence has so far overcome prejudice as to move 
him to so high a tribute to our Lady, still turns to 
our human nature and places the credit there. It 
does not occur to him that ‘this is God’s work,” 
God’s miraculous: intervention, God’s preparation 
in her whom He chose for so amazing an act of 
condescension as the Incarnation, and by it for a 
religion which from beginning to end is supernatural, 
as far above the possibility of ‘‘ our tainted nature ”’ 
to devise or to carry out as God is Himself ! 

And so. you will not mistake the true nature of 
Mary’s privilege. Hers was not the created inno- 
cence of Eve. Had it been so, it might be said that 
God had cut the entail of sin in Mary, and so rendered 
the redeeming Merit of His Son superfluous. No! 
He did not re-make the race in Mary ; He re-made 
it in Christ. It was the anticipatory Merit of Christ 
that won for Mary a position unshared by any 
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human creature that has ever lived, a position 
of being found in grace from the moment when her 


being began. 


_No doubt there are mysteries of Divine fore- 
knowledge disclosed by this wondrous fact which 
we cannot presume to approach. We know this 
much : that it is never the Divine purpose to over- 
ride the human will. No doubt, while the Merit 
was Christ’s, Mary kept the gift thus bestowed. He 
Who foresees all decisions of the will must have 


foreseen in Mary one who was worthy of her high 


vocation, one who would not, like Eve, betray her 
stainless legacy, one who in the supreme moment 
would say, ‘Be it .unto me according to Thy 
word.’’ Here, however, we are at the meeting- 
point of two deep mysteries, and the relative 
activities of grace and freewill need a finer balance 
than is ours to adjust and estimate. Suffice it 
that in some such way as moved the prophet to 


say, “the Lord formed me from the womb to be 


His servant,’”’ it may be said of Mary, though in a 
sense more complete, that God, foreseeing the fide- 
lity of her will, formed her immaculate, and in such 
a state she was born into this world. 

And now, my brethren, with this brief exposition | 
of the scriptural doctrine concerning the Blessed 
Virgin, let me exhort you, on this her Birthday and 
in a church dedicated to her honour, to pay her the 
tribute due to her exalted station.. There is no need 
to remind you how the beloved devotion of the 
Church, the Ave Maria, combines the two aspects 
of our indebtedness to her, first as she who was 
alone found worthy to bear the Only Begotten Son 
of God'on His journey of reconciliation to this 
fallen world, and secondly as our own Mother, 
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since we cannot for a moment doubt her effectual 
interest in all that belongs to the Kingdom of her 
Son. If this morning I dwell on the first of these 
aspects, it is not because I doubt the latter to be 
of very high importance and consolation, but because 
of the times through which we are passing. 

This year the Birthday of our Lady finds us in 
the midst of one of the most grievous and desperate 
struggles Europe has ever witnessed. It is impos- 
sible to forget it even at the hour of Holy Sacrifice. 
Nay, there are reasons why we should remember 
it especially now. : 

My brethren, all the misery with which Europe 
groans at this present time has issued from an 
apostate nation,—I speak of what is the real war- 
force of the Central Powers,—a nation which, having 
first flung off the Catholic Faith, has returned heart 
and soul to the old lust for power which actuated 
mankind before the coming of Christ. In saying 
this, I do not forget that we and our Allies have 
sinned, and sinned deeply, and that our sins are, 
in theological language, the “‘remoter cause’’ of 
our present sufferings and theirs. Yet the immediate 
cause of warfare is the reversion to type of a nation | 
which has cast off the restraints imposed by Christian 
belief, and entered on a campaign in which unscrupu- 
lousness and lying and bestial terrorism are the 
dominant notes. What a commentary do the fields 
of Belgium and Northern France, reeking with 
massacre and outrage, supply to the words of one 
who watched with trembling the approach of this 
nemesis of apostasy,! “‘ Those who have now ceased 
to confess the Son, began by scoffing at the Mother ! ”’ ’ 


1 Newman, Discourses to Mixed Congregations, p- 348. 
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My brethren, there is only one thing that stands 
between civilization and the accumulating passions 
of men. It is the Catholic Faith. Where that is 
obscured by a long course of rationalism the ancient 
law that might is right bursts in upon us without 
let or barrier. Understand me, I do not mean to 
say that rationalism and modernism can destroy 
the Faith. I mean to say that they can and do 
render those who heed them incapable of the Faith. 
That is what they have done in Germany. That is 
what they will do, unless checked, in this country 
also. Germany’s crude materialism and lust of 
power could not exist to-day had it not been that 
swarms of critics in her universities have been 
working ‘like a hive of bees,’’ as Dr. Sanday 
approvingly (!) puts it, for the intellectualizing of the 
Faith. 

People do not seem to understand that the Catho- 
lic Faith is a whole, and more than that, a living 
whole. It is the simple faith of the Catholic who 
loves our Lady and looks to her for aid, which is 
the medium through which the Divine attributes 
are perceived, the miracles accepted, the Blessed 
Sacrament received and worshipped, the devil 
resisted, hell shunned and the Saints emulated, It 
is not to those who pick and choose that God reveals 
Himself at all. HowcanHe? By their very action 
they imply that they are trusting, not to Him, but 
to their own reason to inform them of what is true. 
It is not to those who make their intellect the 
measure of their faith, who say : This we can believe, 
for it does not seem absurd, or impossible, or con- 
trary to experience; but ¢hat we will not believe 
because it has no counterpart in our experience or 
reason. It is not to such that God ever comes, 
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for He cannot, any more than He could to imperious 


Pilate, or to trifling and luxurious Antipas. 


Not to the rich came He, or to the ruling, 

' Men full of meat whom wholly he abhors, 

Not to:the fools grown insolent in fooling 
.Most when the lost are lying at the doors ; 

Nay, but to her who with a sweet thanksgiving 
Took in tranquillity what God might bring, 

Blessed Him and waited and within her living 
Felt the arousal of a Holy Thing. 


And those who would have “‘ Christ formed within ” 
them, whether as individuals or as a Church, must 
emulate the sweet humility of the Blessed Virgin 
herself. For Christianity continues as it began. 
And the first step in that humility is the thankful 
and entire acceptance of the Church’s teaching 
about our Lady. 

My brethren; I would have you consider this, 
for it is a plain fact of history : loss of faith in the 
Son of God and all He came to reveal and accomplish 
has always been preceded by loss of loyalty to His” 
Blessed Mother. Long before Arius entangled 


himself with speculations as to the Eternal Sonship, 


he cast doubts on the subsequent Virginity of her 
whose flesh the Eternal Son deigned to take. Long 
before Berengarius called in question the Real 
Presence in the Blessed Sacrament, he had ceased 
to put faith in the intercession of our Lady. Long 
before the latitudinarianism which so blighted our 
English Churchin the eighteenth century, long before 
the scepticism of Hobbes and the unitarianism of 
_ Priestley, the ‘Hail Mary’ was forbidden to 
humble believers and little children in this country 
on pain of torture! One would willingly forget 
these landmarks of apostasy if one could—if one 
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dare! but God has impressed them too deeply on 


the memory of His Church. 

Ah, unhappy England! once full of the repose 
of the Faith, resting in the lap of Mary as the dowry 
in the possession of the Bride! and now, full of 
unrest, and religious bitterness, of endless rivalries 
and distractions, held together at the present 
moment by hardly more than the menace of a com- 
mon foe. What does it all point to?- It points 
to this: Honour the Mother, and you will never 
be unfaithful to the Son. Neglect the Mother, 
call the love of her who bore the Redeemer super- 


 stition, and do not be surprised if the flood-tide 


of naturalism obliterate both the Manger and the 
Cross, if His miracles are denied at the universities, 
if His teaching is discredited in our literature, if 


His standard of humility and meekness and for- 


bearance and love is rejected by those whom we 
have come to accept as our teachers,—in a word, 
if our people come to the cgnclusion that “ Christi- 
anity is played out,’ and that no supernatural 
revelation has ever been vouchsafed the race. 

At a time, then, when all Europe is ringing with 
the misery inflicted by men who, from constructing 
a Mary-less Christianity have arrived at a Christless 


‘religion, we do not lack for warnings of the price 


which will surely be exacted to the uttermost 
farthing for the neglect of her whom God chose as 
the human source of Redemption, and of all those 
blessed and benign institutions and influences which 
have flowed from it. 

You will.ask me: What, then, must we do? We 
must return within the English Church to the whole 
Catholic Faith, and especially to those portions of 
it which, like the veneration of our Lady, are the 
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outposts of the Incarnation. And we must do this 
with full confidence in the catholicity of our own 
position. Surely I need not press upon you the 
fact that any doubt as to that not only weakens our 
own service, but immeasurably strengthens those 
outside the Faith,—the mixed multitude of broad 
churchmen, intellectuals, and modernists of all 
shades,—by giving them a handle of just complaint 
against us. While we view with regret unspeakable 
our separation at least in visible union from those 
who have done such magnificent service in all ages 
for the Faith, we are free from guilt in the matter. 
It is not we who have excluded them from our Altars, 
but they us from theirs. We can only humbly 
leave the conclusion of this unhappy difference with _ 
God, resolved on our part to be simply loyal to the 


Faith of the ages, “ though Abraham be ignorant 


of us, and Israel acknowledge us not.’’ This alone 
is laid upon us, despite disagreement and censure, 
in good report and ill, ‘‘ that we be found faithful.” 

You remember the beautiful legend of Loretto ? 
—how when the Santa Casa, the sacred house at 


-Nazareth in which, as on this day of commemoration, 


our Lady was born, was threatened by the Saracen 
invaders, the angels removed it to Loretto? What 
did this miraculous action signify ? It meant that 
the Mother must never be without a home in the 
Church of her Son. If the world is to be continually 
reminded that “‘for us men and for our salvation 
He came down from Heaven, and was Incarnate of 
the Holy Ghost,” the proof of His Incarnation, 
“‘OF THE VIRGIN MARY’ must ever be held up to 
the spiritual vision by the spiritual presence of the 
Holy Virgin amongst us. For the sake of her Son 


she must have a home in our devotions so that men 
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may ask: ‘“‘ Why should she have such prerogatives 

_ unless He is God; and what must He be by nature 

if she is so high by grace!”’ 

Dear people, the best gift you can lay at the 
feet of our Lady on this natal day is the devotion 
of your hearts. You contemplate building her a 
_ house, a true Santa Casa, where the Mysteries of 
her Divine Son will be worthily celebrated. Your 
offerings are asked to-day for that object. And so 
long as churches are so dedicated it can never be 
said that England has lost faith in Mary. But 
better than any material gift—and I know your 
generosity too well to feel that I need urge the 
object before us—better, I say, than the most 
generous material gift, more welcome to her, more 
sure of the Blessing of her Son, is the devotion of 
your hearts, as expressed in the daily recitation of 
the angelic salutation: Hail, Mary, full of grace, 
the Lord is with Thee,” and shall we not continue, 
in accordance with the sacred usage of the Church, 
‘Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is 
the fruit of thy womb, Jesus. Holy Mary, Mother 
of God, pray for us sinners, now and at the hour 
of our death. Amen.” 
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THE SERVICE OF ANGELS 


“‘ Michael, the great prince who Seataeee for the children 
of thy people.”—Dan. xii. 1. 


OW much of our religion the War is bringing © 


back to our recollection and practice! 
Have you ever watched while an old portrait is 
being restored? For,years, generations it may be, 
it has hung on the wall till it has become so coated 
with impurities from the atmosphere that the 
features are almost unrecognizable. Then comes 
the restorer with his wonderful cleansing art, and 
the brilliancy of the eye reappears, and the warm 
flesh tints revive, and all the details leap into life 
again fresh as the day they were painted. 


Does it not seem as though God were using the 
terrible circumstances of this War to restore to us 


a religion which, like the old portrait, had become 
blurred almost beyond recognition? Thank God, 


the outlines had never been lost, but the warm and — 


vivid tones of the Divine picture lay hid beneath 

successive deposits of indifference and individual 

opinion, and the simple and appealing faith of our 

fathers had grown dim. It is different to-day. The 

Hand of God has moved over the canvas, and the 

original features of the Catholic Faith, their purity 
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| ae outline, ‘ete splendour of colour and arresting 
beauty are beginning to be seen again. 

For example, the War has brought to multitudes 
the consolation of praying for those who have laid 
down their lives for us. We knew before that those 
who left us were not ‘‘ dead,’’ but we seldom remem- 
bered them in our prayers. The Holy Sacrifice 
was seldom if ever offered on their behalf. We 
laid their bodies in the grave, and went our way, 
mourning our loss and longing for our own. It is 
_ different now. We commend them daily to God. 
We believe, with the Early Church, that they care 
for us, and we ask their prayers just as we used to 
when they were with us here. It is only as if they 
had gone to a country overseas, whither we ourselves 
are voyaging. We have got back the Communion 
of Saints. That is one invaluable detail in the 
portrait of the Catholic Faith restored to us. 

Then{what about the Figure of the Crucified which 
not only stands miraculously unscathed amid the 
desolations of Northern France, but has begun to 
appear in hundreds of streets and squares in our 
own country! If, the last time I preached in this 
- Church, I had said that within four years the Cruci- 
fix would be set up in the open streets all over 


London, the keenest Catholic here would have shaken _ 
his head and called me a visionary! Somehow or 


other we had lost the Crucifix. A few of the more 
evangelical priests set it up over their pulpits, but 
it had no place where men foregather to transact 
their business and pursue their tasks. We had 
the doctrine all right, but this Sacred Figure speaks 
to us as a doctrine can never speak. It reminds 
us not only of the precious fact of redemption from 
sin, it speaks to us, to the sufferers, the mourners, 
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the tempted, of suffering borne and sanctified by 
the Son of God. It gives us a reverence for suffering, 
—not merely a pity, a reverence,—a reverence for 
those whom we have to tend in their suffering, 
because suffering is the path our God chose when 
here on earth. 

And am I wrong in thinking that “ the terror by 
night ” to which we are now so frequently exposed, 

_ may be the means of restoring our faith in the great 
reality of Michaelmas—the existence and service 
of an order of beings superior to ourselves? You 
will remember how the same psalm that speaks of 
‘the terror by night,”—that glorious Ninety-first 
Psalm which ever since the sixth century has been 
used by the Church at Compline,—contains also the 
promise: ‘“‘ He shall give His angels charge over 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.”” The guardian- 
ship of angels! We had it in pictures, and we had 
it in poetry, but I fear we had almost lost it as a 
reality. And there is no fact of the Faith more 
scriptural in its origin than this. From first to 
last, from Genesis to Revelation, the angels move 
before us, singly and in companies, ‘‘ ministering 
spirits sent forth to minister to them who shall 
be heirs of salvation.” 

Yes, there is an order of beings whom tumults 
cannot agitate nor wars slay. And these are our 
‘guardians and companions, They are acquainted 
with all our ways. They are occupied in all our 
occupations. They guide the steps of alittle child. 
They hang breathlessly over the repentance of a poor 
sinner such as I. True, they are invisible. So is 
God invisible. Andon exactly the same ground that 
we accept His existence, do we accept theirs,— 
because His Church has told us so. And immensely 
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is it our gain to look beyond the majorities of evil 
in this world, and the pride and lust of man, and 
his rebellion against. God, to an order of beings, 
vast, innumerable, whose glory and delight it is to 
do His Will, whose very existence may be described 

s “‘hearkening to the voice of His word.” 

Yes, Holy Baptism introduces us to an invisible 
world. The apostle, Summing up the privileges of 
the baptized, says: ‘‘ Ye are come to an innumer- 
able company of angels.” And this is undoubtedly 
what our Lord meant when He said to Nathaniel 
that. he should ‘‘see the angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the Son of Man,’’—that is 
to say it is Christ Who reveals this invisible host, 
and because we are members of Christ they are 
-- about us and about our ways, being sent forth ‘‘ to 
minister to them who shall be heirs of salvation.’’ 
Being brought into the Kingdom of Heaven, we 
are re-instated in our original position in creation, 
re-associated with fellow-creatures of an unfallen 
holiness and power. 

And one of the chief of these, regarded by the 
Eastern Church as chief of all, singled out by the 
universal Church for special commemoration on this 
Festival, is he whom you are privileged to have 
‘as your patron,—‘ Michael, the great prince who 
standeth for the children of thy people.” 

Michael is familiarly before us as the champion 
of God’s people. True, Christian tradition has 
assigned him other offices besides. The Greek 
Church accounts him the great Healer, and in Russia 
most healing waters and springs are dedicated to 
him. Throughout the West he is regarded also as 
ministering to the souls.of the faithful at death, a 
belief probably founded on the passage in St. 
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Jude where we are told that he disputed with Satan 
as to the body of Moses. He is also believed to 
bring the soul on its way to judgment, hence in 
some representations of him we see him bearing a 
book—the Book of Life. But most familiarly he 
is before us as the champion of God’s people. We 
are acquainted from childhood with representations 
of St. Michael in armour, with sword and lance. 
‘We are.told that it is he who vanquished Satan and 
his rebel host from the abodes where God’s Will is 
done. Gabriel informs the prophet Daniel that it 
was he who came to his help against the prince of 
the kingdoms of Persia; “‘none is my helper in 
all these things save Michael your prince.” Yes, 
he is the champion of the Lord’s host, the prince 
and commander of all those who 


for us fight, who watch and duly ward 
And round about us their bright squadrons plant. 


But when we speak thus of St. Michael and of the 
angels generally, we are sometimes met by the 
objection: Of what practical value are their ser- 
vices? If these mighty spirits exist, ranged on the 
side of justice and truth, why do they not vanquish 
our raiders ? why do they not smite dismay into 
the hearts of God’s foes? why is not the reported 
miracle at Mons repeated daily along all the seven 
fronts on which the Allied Forces are engaged till 
peace be re-established ? I do not say that such 
questions trouble Catholics, but they are the questions 
which the average man is asking, and if our religion 
is what it claims to be,—the religion for all man- 
kind,—we must be ready, I do not say to convince 
the average man, but to answer, at least from our 
own standpoint, such a natural question as that. 
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Well, when we are asked why the angels do not 
interfere more frequently and directly in human 
affairs, we must go back in the first place to the 
records of our Lord’s earthly life. In no other 
part of the holy Scripture are angels represented 
so constantly as in connexion with our Lord’s 
Ministry and conflict, and yet it is a remarkable 
fact that we never once find them engaged in 
active opposition to evil. When the Temptation 
was oyer we read that they came and ministered 
to Him, but during the fierce assaults of the devil 
He was without their aid. The devil was permitted 
to carry Him to an exceeding high mountain, and 
again to the pinnacle of the temple without any 
interference on the part of St. Michael and his hosts. 
And again in Gethsemane “‘ there appeared an angel 
strengthening Him,” but the angel,—believed by 
the Fathers to have been St. Michael himself,—did 
not remove the “cup,” nor smite with blindness 
the arresting crowd. And again while we are told 
that “the angel,’’ i.e., St. Michael, rolled away the 
stone from the door of the sepulchre, we are not 
given to understand that he had any part in that 
mysterious process by which the Lord became tri- 
umphant over death. No, during the whole of our 
Lord’s earthly life no direct physical aid on the 
part of the angels is recorded. And yet they were © 
there, and the knowledge of their presence was 
assuredly a comfort to our Lord in His human trial. 
Himself lived in their glorious and blessed society : 
“Know ye not that I could pray the Father and 
He would give me more than twelve legions of 
angels.’”’ He could have spoken the word and 
brought immediate deliverance. He withheld the 
word, and trod the wine-press alone. 
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And does not His own expression, in the words 
I have just quoted, supply the key to this mysterious 
inaction ?. He would pray the Father, but had He 
done so,—I speak with reverence,—He would not 
have been doing the Father’s Will. His conflict 
was human. It involved faith, obedience, sacrifice, 
the three things we associate with subordination 
to the will of another. The possibilities of deliver- 
ance were dominated by the supreme question,— 
the Will of the Father. Our Lord had to win the 
conflict—oh, mystery of Divine condescension !—_ 
by faith. He had to fulfil righteousness by dis- 
interested and unaided devotion to the “‘ righteous 
Will.” Had the angels fought, they would have 
been our redeemers, not He; nay, in that case, | 
there could have been no redemption at all, for 
the very essence of the One Eternal Sacrifice was 

submission to the Will of the Father. 

And if alone, by His own faith, obedience, and 
sacrifice, the Redeemer won the conflict, shall we 
who follow Him expect an aid He had not? Is it 
not enough for the servant to be as His Lord? 
would it really aid our faith,—our faith, I say,—if 
there were no peril ? would our devotion to righteous- 
ness be disinterested, if our safety and prosperity 
were always assured us? Is it not plain that the 
calamities which are not averted are permitted in 
order to keep our faith and devotion disinterested, 
and to make every act of ours in the service of God 
an act of “ perfect freedom ’’? I do not say that 
on this account God withholds all interference 
on the part of angelic beings. There are too many 
well-authenticated instances of their defence to 
admit of such a thought. Such He permits,— 
enough to give us evidence of a world invisible, 
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_ and to put us on the path of faith, if we will; yet 


not enough to make the great conflict a foregone 
conclusion and to reduce faith and Spee 
to a sort of investment. 

It would seem ever to be God’s care o preserve 
the balance between the ‘‘ venture’’ of faith and 
just the amount of evidence of things unseen which 
that “‘ venture ’’ requires, in order that we may be 


saved not by coercion but by our own free choice. 


As in every other religious problem, God’s Will 
is the governing factor. Suppose it is His Will— 
for our own sakes, and because in His love He sees 
no other means for our perfecting—that we should 
suffer, the angels are at hand to “succour ”’ when 
they may not ‘“‘defend.” Suppose it His Will to 
take us away from this scene suddenly and before 
our allotted time, or to remove one we dearly love, 
still it is their office to succour us and to. convey our 
souls, as they did Lazarus, to the place of rest and 
benediction. You see how God’s Will dominates 
the entire field of their activities. And this is so 
admirably acknowledged in the English rendering 
of St. Gregory’s collect,—not only that they may 
“defend ’’ us but also “‘ succour.”’ 

We must be prepared, then, for the fact that the 


angels will not always ‘‘defend’”’ us in physical 


calamity or Imisfortune, but only when and in what 
measure God wills. But while that is so, we must 
not let it diminish the reality and the greatness of 
their ‘“‘ succour.’’ We must be on our guard against 
that crude utilitarian idea of service which measures 
it solely by efficiency. Was it nothing to our blessed 
Lord that the angels, withheld from vanquishing 
the powers of evil, ‘‘ ministered ’’ to Him, “ strength- 
ened’ Him, waited on His word even as Michael 
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“‘standeth for ’’ the children of thy people? After 
all, how large a part of our own service for each 
other can only be expressed in such a manner. It 
does your sick friend good to see you, though you 


- cannot assuage his pain nor remove its cause. It 


is something in bereavement to feel the pressure of 
the hand, though that cannot restore the loved 
one or make good your loss. Go into the hospital 
ward at night when all is dim and the rows of 
cots each with its burden of suffering are stretched 
out under the dim light of the central lamp. From 
one and another comes a moan of pain, and pre- 
sently the murmur of a weak voice: “‘ Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me.’”’ And then, — 
through the dimness there moves a form, swift yet 
gentle, full of the skill of healing, and smoothes 
the pillow and whispers that dawn is near, That 
gracious presence cannot abate the pain, yet is it 
nothing to the suffering that such consolation is 
at hand? Dear people, you and I in our sickness 
—for we are all sick with sin and with other troubles, 
—must learn to stay ourselves with the thought 


that all about us are the Strong Ones, our fellow- — 


beings of an energy and holiness unsullied by sin, 


_ themselves the earnest of the perfect life that is 


before us if we are in grace. ‘“‘ He shall give His 
angels charge over thee,’ nor is there a single scene 
in our earthly course but they are there bending 
over us with inexpressible tenderness and regard. 
And this I believe to be the true reason why so 
much has been revealed to us of the holy angels, 
—that we may perceive how vast a portion of the 
universe is with us in our covenanted life. ~I believe 


‘this to be a vital part of our faith because of our 


tendency to be dismayed at the strength and variety 
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i 
and resilience of visible wickedness. One of our 


soldiers was telling me the other day what a sight 
it was, after weeks in the trenches, with but a few 
men around him and hourly exposed to death, to 
reach the base of the Allied Forces and realize the 
immense strength which lay behind the sparsely 


manned outpost he had occupied. With a thrill 


and a great choking sensation he gazed on the vast 
lines of reserves, artillery, infantry, cavalry, airmen, 


tanks, ambulance and stores. After all, it was a 


glorious thing to be a fighting unit in that host. 


_ And we, dear people, often exposed singly to tempta- 


tion and danger, must never forget the base! ‘‘ They 
that be with us are more than they that be with” 
evil. Who, surveying the world as it is to-day, and 
seeing wheel within wheel of evil and unrest, the 


rebellious spirit of man wrought up to its highest 


pitch of ferment, the tiny minority in which the 
Faith still stands,—who, I say, could endure such 
a spectacle were it not for the knowledge that in 
addition to the innumerable multitude of saints 
redeemed and perfected, God has countless hosts 
of unfallen beings, the grand majority of the universe 
with whom, if we be in grace, we are blessedly 
confederate! If of old God comforted the heart 
of His prophet with the knowledge of more than 
seven thousand souls who had not bowed the knee 
to Baal, though his own danger was not thereby 
diminished ; if the apostle in his exile was strength- 
ened by the sight of a multitude which no man 

could number, though he was still in the dread- 
ful mines of Patmos, shall not we take heart at 
the thought of those “solemn troops and sweet 
societies ’’ which by grace are our companions in 


_ exile, the elder kindred of our native place! 
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And this, dear friends, is especially your privilege 
as members of a church and parish dedicated to 
St. Michael, that great prince who standeth for the 
children of thy people. 

Dear people, I cannot speak to you as a stranger 
this morning. I cannot stand here after four years’ 
absence, and look round this church, and miss many, 
some of whom we shall not see within these walls 
again, and not tell you, in the Name of Him Who 
opened the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers, 
that the real world wherein He reigns is close about 
us; that the air around us, the fields, the streets, 
our rooms, are peopled with a heavenly host who 
succour and defend, that where Christ is there is 
safety and peace invincible. If those brave heroes, 
your loved ones, your husbands, sons, lovers, who 
went out from serving at this Altar to bear the 
banner of the Cross might speak to us to-day they 
would tell us that we have no need ever to be afraid 
either for the terror by night nor for the evil in the 
world around. They would tell us that God gave 
His angels charge over them and removed them to 
everlasting peace and service when we deemed 
them cut off in the midst of their years. They 
would tell us how different from the poor distorted 
shadow of things in which we have our lot awhile, 
is the Reality in which they now live and move; 
how vast and invincible is the world wherein God’s 
Will is done and His Love perfectly realized ; how — 
thin is the veil, how brief the distance, that holds 
us apart from them, and from our fellow-comrades 
in service, angels and archangels and all the Com- 
pany of Heaven. Remember this in the hour of 
temptation, in the moment of peril; remember it, 
for it is not only your privilege, it is your duty. 
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“Make frequent acts of faith in the unseen world. 
Repeat to yourselves 2s you go about, as you work 
as you lie down to rest, the angelic hymn, say your 
“ Hail, Mary,” commend yourselves often to your 
angel-guardians, call upon the holy Evangelists and 
Apostles, the martyrs and confessors who bore 
witness before you, cast yourselves in faith upon 
the Church Triumphant, and especially upon those 
blessed saints after whom you have been called, 
that “‘ the eyes of your understanding being opened, 
you may know what is the hope of your calling, and 
what the riches of the glory of your inheritance in 
the saints, and what is the exceeding greatness of 
His power to us-ward who believe, according to 
_ the working of His mighty Power ’”’: 


Ye lonely souls, have done with fear ; 
Lift up your eyes and see! 

The Lord of hosts Himself is here, 
With all His Company. 
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THE SAINTS: THEIR GLORIES AND 
“emer CONFLICTS 


‘ Till we all come in the unity of the Faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.’’— 
Eph. iv. 13. 

HATEVER the world may make of the fact, 

it cannot be denied that Christ Jesus our 

Lord left behind Him on earth a new type of char- 
acter. Art has caught the significance of that type, — 
and wonderfully assists us to perceive it. The | 
cheek, ruddy or ivory pale; the clear and lowly 


brow; the eye, not so piercing as kindling, as with 


the look of one “ whose vision beyond vision grew ” ; 
the mould and contour of‘ features, already subdued — 
to the absolving process,—so much is of course © 
superficial, but it is a superficiality that prepares 


~ us for unique disclosures. There is here something 


which we seek in vain amongst the great types of 
human. character; it is not that of the poet, the 
priest, the warrior, the philosopher, or even the seer. 
Nor are there any among the great instinctive 
religions of man which have yielded this type. The 
oriental systems have produced almost every variety 
of the ascetic, the priest, the enthusiast, but not the 
Saint. Islam has its “holy men,” but no painter 
88 
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_ could faithfully endue them with the ial ties which 
the Saints call to mind. No; in this product 
Christ stands alone ; as severely, as unapproachable 
alone as in His own Person and Revelation and : 
Power. 

And what is it to which Art thus witnesses ? 
What is this type which is undeniably different 
from anything else in the race? In what does it 
consist ? What is its character? Is it a radiant 
and happy nature, exempt from the desires and 
motives which ordinarily sway us? Such, no 
doubt, is the secret of the angelic life in beings of 
unfallen ‘obedience. But such is not the saintly 
character. Say rather it is an intense and burning 
love of God, struggling like flame through an indiffer- 
ent medium, yet ever burning, never quenched ; 
mastering, mounting, melting, consuming, purify- 
ing, until at length its habitation is transformed 
into a thing of light, a brightness only distinguish- 
able from the white radiance of eternity by the 
individual marks of creature life,—marks which 
- are never erased, but with the intenser realization 
of separate consciousness and consonant will glow 
and exult like gems from an inner glory. Such are 


the Saints, even in their progress here. In the _ 


simple words of Alban Butler, they are ‘‘ the most 
perfect followers of Jesus Christ.”’ 

Such were they here; but what are they now? 
They have ‘‘ come to the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ.’’ They have attained! The 
disciple is ‘as His Master,’’ the servant as his Lord. 
Their lightest wish is now nothing less than the 
Will of God. They are the mirror, so the Apostle 
tells us, in which the Divine Perfections are made 
known to the “ principalities and powers in heavenly 
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places.”” To see them is to see the Glory of God, 
as in the molten metal is seen the face of him who 
sits as a refiner and purifier of silver. To such ful- 
ness have they attained that the Divine Ideal in 
creating man finds in them its perfect expression. 

What we need to-day in the English Church is a 
vision of the Saints that shall more compel our awe 
and wonder. We need to envisage them in the 
fulness of their supernatural majesty. At present, 
we scarcely seem aware that the very justice of 
God requires that the redeemed be perfected up to 
“the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
Anglican religious thought seems to present a 
Paradise rather suggesting the atmosphere of the 
cathedral close. It has practically dispensed with 
Purgatory because it deems nothing more can be 
required than the very moderately supernatural 
saintliness of the ‘‘ dear dean’”’ or the “‘ devoted 
bishop.”’ And the Saints themselves—so far as 
they are thought of at all—are not venerated as 
beings who share the holiness and power of the Son 
of Man, but as the dean or the bishop when they 
have attained the apotheosis of biography. 

Is it too much to say that Saintliness has become 
with us a mere synonym for what is obviously 
humane ? For example, I open a volume of Angli- 
can sermons preached in the chapel of one of our 
Public Schools, and I find the saintly ideal expressed 
thus: ‘‘ True manliness, public spirit, unselfishness 
and simplicity.” The preacher adds: ‘‘ We ought 
to be turning out generous citizens.”’ 

‘Generous citizens”)! Well, the Saints, so far 
as they can be said to be citizens at all, the heart 
of whose mystery is that they ‘‘ have no abiding 
city,” could certainly be “‘ generous’! Surely the 
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isveaton of hospitals and asylums and guest- 
houses of all kinds may be reckoned ‘“‘ generous 
citizens.” Surely St. John of God and St. Jerome 
Emiliani in their care for orphans, and St. Felix 
of Valois, St. John of Martha, St. Peter Nolasco 
in their solicitude for slaves, and St. Vincent of 
Paul in his labour for the poor and needy of every 
kind,—surely these may be reckoned “generous 
citizens’’! Surely for ‘‘ manliness and _ public 
spirit and unselfishness and simplicity ’’ you will 
not readily find the equal of St. Martin and St. 
Antoninus of Florence and St. Ferdinand of Castile 
and Blessed Giles. I do not mean to say that these 
names are familiar in our Public Schools; what I 
do maintain is that the modern “ citizens ’’ who are 
held up for the emulation of our growing youth 
cannot for one moment compare even in Civic 
qualities with them. 

There is a passage in one of Mrs. Oliphant’ s works 
where that acute Scotswoman describes the great 
relief society started in Florence by St. Antoninus. 
She casts about for some modern enterprise of the 
kind with which to compare it, and the only work 
which suggests itself to her mind is that of Dr. 
Chalmers in Glasgow,—with, however, this important | 
difference, that while Dr. Chalmers’ scheme lasted 
but a generation and died’ with its founder, the 
institution of St. Antoninus has survived the wear 
and tear of four hundred years and is flourishing 
to-day. If I stress this point of the civic excellence 
of the Saints, it is because many of those responsible 
for the formation of character in our schools to-day 
seem to imagine that by minimizing the supernatural 
and elevating the “civic qualities’ we are on the 
way to make the world a better place. That is an 
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impression which is open to challenge at every 
point! Surely we are ill-repaid in dropping the 
supernatural, if in regard to every one of the qualities 
which are our present envy the Saints have us at 
advantage! ‘‘ Generous citizens,’’—yes, indeed the 
Saints were such, but what a detail to which to reduce 


saintliness! ‘‘ Generous citizens ’’—I tell you, they 
_ burned with God! They so burned with love of 


Him and with the desire for His Glory that had it 


‘not been for the grace that caused them so to burn 


they must have been consumed. 
They burned, I say, with the love of God. They 
were not of this world at all; and that is the reason 


_ why they were the only people who could ever do 


anything with this world,—who could “turn it 
upside down,’ and use it as not abusing it, and 
colonize it with missions, and rule it by scholars 
and popes and gentle women, and show pity to 


the poor without demoralizing them, and to the 


suffering without breeding a revolt against pain, 
and to the slaves without sowing a revolution, and 
to labour without provoking class-warfare. And 
these miracles,—for miracles I claim them to be at 


_ least in the sense that we, for all our civic equip- 
ment, cannot reproduce them—these miracles they 


effected as part of their love of God. They were 
not “‘reformers,’’ bustling and ostentatious, they 
were not professional philanthropists, any more 
than they were poets engaged in wooing the Millen- 
nium with an epigram. Their astonishing achieve- 
ments were, so to speak, “all in the day’s work.” 

They loved God; therefore they wrought miracles 
ofmercy. They pressed on after Christ ; and healed 
souls and bodies by the way. Their cry is the 
same in every age: ‘‘ Whom have I in Heaven but 
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3 Thee a there is none upon earth I desire in com-. 
parison of Thee”; and enseraphed in that flame 
they touched with love and penitence the whole 
lost race. 

And this is why, while the world knew them not 
—for it knew Him not—nature recognized them, 
and the blessed creatures which have not sinned 
but are in bondage for the sin of man, did homage 
to their presence and power. The ravens bring 
St. Paul the Hermit his daily loaf. The fierce wolf 
is tame as a lamb at the feet of St. Francis. The 
birds join in prayer with St. Joseph of Cupertino. 
The trees lower their branches at the passing of 
St. Rose of Lima. As in Holy Scripture the poor 
beast of burthen had the power of discerning the 
angel who was invisible to the sinful prophet, so 
the life of nature owns its God in the persons of 
the Saints whom the world in its distance from God 
despises and puts to death. 

And because of this burning love of God uniting 
them to Him, the Saints have always shared some- 
thing of that Divine freedom which expresses itself 
in miracle. This is nothing else than our Lord 
foretold would be the case. “‘He that believeth 
in Me, the works that I do shall he do also, and 
greater works than these shall he do because I go 
unto My Father.” What can we make of this 
promise unless we believe in the miracles attributed 
to the Saints? And if we have so little miracle 
in our catholic life to-day, the reason lies not in 
the lack of the power, but in the lack of that Saint- 
liness which is its secret. 

Analogous to this is the power the Saints possess 
to intervene on our behalf. To intervene, I say, 
“not only to help us by their prayers, but to come 
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to our aid, to “defend us in the day of battle.” 
This has been of faith since the veil was raised and 
Moses and Elias were discovered in converse with 
the Son of Man. For He Who took our nature upon 
Him, took it that He might reinstate it in its original 
and timeless conditions, and because of their perfect 
union with Him the Saints possess this awful power 
of intervention. Yes, the instinct of the old crafts- 
men was right : 


Brave Peter Fischer there in Nuremberg 
Moulding Saint Sebald’s miracles in bronze 
Put saint and passer-by in that same garb 
Familiar to him in his daily walk, 

Not doubting God could grant a miracle 
Then, and in Nuremberg. 


Yet, my brethren, God forbid that I should exalt 
the Saints unduly. Holy Church, while she would 
awe us with their glories, would not over-awe us. 
While she would raise our eyes from merely human 
qualities to contemplate their majesty, their miracles, 
their power over this lower world, their condescen- 
sion towards us their poor penitents, would yet 
encourage us to hope that, incredible as it seems, 
grace may triumph in us as grace has triumphed 
in them. The promise is, ‘‘ till we all come to the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.’’ 
And so I feel bound as a catholic preacher not only 
to remind you of their glories, but to invite you to 
dwell on their conflict also. 

“Their conflict’? ?—you say,—‘‘is it possible 
that creatures so closely united to the Will of God 
can have been conscious of conflict!’’ They were 
as conscious of it as we are. God might, had He 
chosen, have so sanctified their nature by the 
infusion of His grace as to swallow up conflict in 
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victory. This, however, was not His Will, save in» 
the case of One,—Mary Immaculate, ever “‘ full of 
grace.’’ She alone, of all earth’s sons and daughters, 
knew no inclination to evil. Her actions and dis- 
position were ever perfectly coincident. ‘“‘ Be it 
unto me according to thy word.’’ Hers was the 
privilege of accomplishing by a fiat what others 
attained only after a lifetime of discipline and 
penance. Despite their baptism, their arresting 
“calls,” their miraculous conversions, they have 
to confess with St. Paul: “I delight in the Law of 
God after the inward man, but I see another law 
in my members, warring against the law of my mind, 
and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin 
in my members.”’ They spent their lives putting 
to death the natural self that He, to Whose stature 
they have now attained, might live in them. For 
this they chastened the body, they died daily, they 
crucified the flesh with its affections and lusts, 
they gloried in the Cross by which the wotld was 
crucified to them’and they to the world. Yes, as 
the world once lifted up its God in agony upon the 
rood, and offered Him insult and contumely, and 
mocked His thirst and drave the lance into His 
side, so the Saints have been bold in retaliation ! 
they have dared to nail the world to the Cross, to 
mock its desires, to insult its ambitions, to drive 
into its heart the whole handbreadth of renuncia- 
tion. The Saints are the Nemesis of Calvary. 
Saintliness is God’s great reprisal. 

And yet this self-crucifixion, no less than all the 
Saints achieved for their kind, was the expression 
of love. Paul was crucified to the world because 
he was in love with God. As men hate to be crossed 
in love, so do the Saints hate to be crossed in Christ, 
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and forasmuch as the world crosses them, so they 


cross, or crucify, the world. They crush the vintage 
of the earth from sheer desire for Eucharistic wine. 
St. Paul made a little heap of the things which the 
world—ay, and, alas! the Church too often also— 
most prizes, and called them ‘“‘ dung”? compared 
with the excellence of winning Christ. The dull- 
eyed worldling cried out that learning had made 
him mad. Mad he was, judged by “the religion 
of all sensible men’; but it was not learning that 
had made him so; it was love. It was the Divine 
normality of grace that had driven him abnormal. 
It was the thirst for the chalice of God’s dear Will 
that turned all else to ashes in his mouth. 

And here you see that the Saints were at the 
antipodes of the moral estimates that prevail to-day. 
It was not lust of excellence that moved them, it 
was the fact that God had created them for Him- 
self, They did not so much live for righteousness 
as die with Jesus. They did not so much aim at 
*“conduct,”’ as seek to efface what open goodness 
they had. Many of them, like St. Joseph Cala- 
sanctius, allowed the worst suspicions to circulate 
against them in order that their pride might be 
mortified. They had no room in their hearts for 
the divinity of mere “conduct.” They did not 
understand our present jealousy for our own “ in- 
tegrity.”’ They were not of the order of the Happy 
Warrior who ‘‘makes his moral being his prime 
care.’ They would have been intensely puzzled 
by an “ Ethical Religion ’’; I know not what they 
would have done with such unless, as St. Philip 
Neri treated one of his penitents, they had walked 
solemnly round it, crowing like a cock! As for our 
other devices for self-emphasis, our Christian Sciences 
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and what-not, how they would have fied the laughter 
of the Saints! 

For the Saints have always cultivated laughter. 
I wish time allowed me to dwell on this accompani- 
ment of their conflict. We speak constantly of 
“the saving grace of humour,” but how seldom 
we |reflect that humour is a “‘grace”’ at all !—I 
mean a supernatural gift, to be looked for, if any- 
where, among those so richly dowered with Heaven. 
Go to their “ lives ’’ and find it for yourselves, find 
the temper that has no kindred with irony or satire, 
the pure mirth and lambency of the Son of Man, 
the gaiety of God; see how it penetrates their 
conflict and even their martyrdom as with the sense 
of some huge incongruity, a part of the sublime 
recklessness of those to whom the whole world 1 is a 
reeling absurdity. 

But I must resist the inclination to dwell on these 
and other characteristics of the Saints in order to 
bring before you one which explains alike their 
conflict and their glory, and so may profitably close 
our present reflections,—I mean their obedience. | 

It is obedience which redeems their conflict from 
any suspicion of what the apostle calls ‘‘ will- 
worship.” All their discipline 'was received under 
direction, and was taken up or laid down under 
direction. Now here we see the difference between 
the saintly discipline and pharisaism,—including 
under that term the rectitude of the man of the 
world. The discipline of the pharisee was,—is,— 
self-directed and merely external. If the pharisee 
had been forbidden to fast or to give tithes of all 
he possessed, his religion would have disappeared. 
If the code of honour on which the man of the 

/ world prides himself were forbidden him, his morale 
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would be gone. Contrast with this the case of the 
Saints. Obedience rendered them perfectly indiffer- 
ent to their most coveted forms of service. The 
-saintliness of St. Simon Stylites consisted not in © 
his remaining long years on the column, but in his 
willingness to descend at the first word from his 
superior. ‘‘One Patey and Ave,’ St. Jane Frances 
used to tell her novices, ‘‘ said under obedience, is 
worth a hundred disciplines of blood.” It is part 
of the deep originality of the Saints,—or rather of 
God in them,—that no sooner does a discipline or 
method grow to a convention than it has to be laid 
down, and is laid down willingly. When we con- 
trast with this the way in which we are slaves of 
habit,—in religion perhaps more than in anything 
else,—we can understand a little the mobility of 
saintly devotion. Man repeats himself over and 
over again, and for the most part can do nothing 
else. God never repeats Himself; neither do His 
Saints. 

I conclude by drawing your attention to this 
quality that we may see the futility of attempting 
to follow the Saints by slavish imitation. We may 
be “imitators ’’ of Paul as he was of Christ, but 
we can never reproduce his experience. We may 
emulate St. Teresa or St. Peter Alcantara, but we 
can no more produce their saintliness than we could 
use their confessions. Here, then, is the true test 
of our own Call: are we practising religion out of 
an obedience springing from love, or from the mere 
pleasure, the “‘ esthetic rapture’”’ of reproducing 
that which fascinates us? The test is a search- 
ing one. The spectacle of the Saints may well 
leave us “ stage-struck,”’ but stage properties will 
neyer make the Saint, To you and me, in the 
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“call to be saints ’? which our very baptism gives 
us, God is saying: Be ordinary. Live without the 
foot-lights. Close the repertoire. Improvise. Have 
we that love of Him that can yield obedience ? 
Can our desire for God endure the removal of 
everything one may call a saintly convention ? 
Are we content to be in the same case with St. 
Veronica of Milan and St. Francis de Sales whose 
outward life, whatever private austerities they 
practised, was nothing different from the life of 
their day? Can we obey the maxim: Ama 
nescive,—‘‘ love to be unknown’? Can we practise 
our religion without being “fussy ’’? Can we see 
. visions where there is only plain glass, and find our 
discipline in the common duty ? Unless we have 
an eye for the inward sight and a love of the inward 
thing, we are making Saintliness consist in externals, 
we are merely drawn on by the glamour of the 
histrionic, we are obeying an impulse of nature not 
of grace, we are in love with self not God, we are 
not supernatural at all, we are not even converted. 
How then shall we attempt an ideal which seems 
so elusive ? Each of us must lose self in his own 
way by loving God in his own circumstances. The 
law of catholic saintliness is a paradox: dare to be 
yourself, if you would rightly be quit of self. Noverim 
me; noverim Te,—the prayer continually on the 
lips of St. Augustine,—“ That I may know myself, 
teach me to know Thee.”’ Once our heart is deeply 
stirred by the contemplation of God, there will 
follow the response in reality. That is what we 
want above everything else,—the love of God. 
And to this end I cannot better close than by 
leaving in your minds a passage which, more than 
any other, has long seemed to me to express simply 
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and perfectly the mind of those “called to ber 


saints,’’—a passage to which the author returns 
_ more than once in his works, as though its haunting 
wistfulness would not forsake him : | 
“QO that we could take that simple view of things 
as to feel that the one thing which lies before us is 
to please God! What gain is it to please the world, 
to please the great, nay even to please those we 
love, compared with this one aim of not being dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision? What can this 
world offer comparable with that insight into 
spiritual things, that keen faith,’ that heavenly 
peace, that high sanctity, that everlasting righteous- 
ness, that hope of glory which they have who in 


sincerity love and follow our Lord Jesus Christ ?- 


Let us beg and pray Him day by day to reveal 
Himself to our souls more fully, to quicken our 
senses, to give us sight and hearing, taste and 
touch of the world to come, so to work within us 
that we may sincerely say : Whom have I in Heaven 


. but Thee, and there is none upon earth that I desire 
in comparison with Thee. My flesh and my heart 


fail, but God is the strength of my heart and my 
portion for ever.” 
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es FOR THE DEAD, ITS TRUE 
Pete OBJECT : 


“ Holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord.”’— 
_ Heb. xii. ie 


E are living in a time when the religious 

instinct is aroused as it has not been for 

many years. One of the signs of this awakening 

is the desire so widely manifested to pray for the 
departed. 

What does this desire amount to? Intheaverage © 
man and woman I think it amounts to something 
like this : a feeling more or less grounded on Christian 
belief, that those, who have been taken from us are 
not “ dead ”’ but living still in a life unseen, and that 

the loving Father cannot forbid us to pray for them 
as we used to do when they were here, especially if 
prayer proves a means of quickening our sense of im- 
mortality and our hope of reunion. Such, I think, re- 
presents not unfairly the attitude of the vast majority 
of earnest-minded people both in the English Church 
and amongst nonconformists. They have little or 
no conception of where their loved ones are, or of 
what is taking place with them, or with what object 
they should pray for them; but they love to 
think they may remember them in their prayers as 
of old, and so they pray. I donot think that for 
101 
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the average man and woman the revival of ‘‘ prayer 
for the dead’’ implies more than this. That it 
means so much is a matter for profound thankful- 
ness. All the greater is the Church’s responsibility 
in training and assisting this smear ecoes 
instinct. 

And so I am moved to appeal to you to-day — 
lest this widespread and rapid revival should be 
left to rest rather on sentiment than on the solid 
ground of revealed truth ; lest we should be moved 
more by the comfort we gain by our prayers than 
by the benefit accruing to those for whom we pray ; 
_ above all, lest in the vague conjectures of a “‘ larger 
hope ’’ we should lose sight of the awful requisite 
of that “holiness, without which no man can see 
the Lord.”’ Only that which rests on the revelation 
of God’s nature and Will can afford enduring conso- 
lation, even though it, may have sharp lessons to 
teach us by the way. | 

I feel sure I need not remind you that the task 
before the Church in this matter calls for the most 
gentle as well as faithful treatment. Sorrow has 
taught us all how tender we should be, how careful 
not to wound or add to the pain of those who are 
_ bereaved of their best and bravest, Justly they 
feel proud of such sons, husbands, brothers, and the 
thought of their still being tainted by sin is not 
one to which they can readily accommodate them- 
selves. The reply is on their lips: It is well if we 
show anything approaching the sacrifice of those 
hero-souls ! There may be even something repellent 
to the uninstructed mourner in the bare idea of a 
priest, a man who has taken none of the risks, plead- 
ing that those who have fallen “may be loosed 
from their sins,” There is amongst our people a 
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strong feeling that the man who has laid down his 
life for his country has paid the price of his sins, 
and though such a notion is, of course, utterly wrong, 
yet it measures the sensitiveness of the mourner. 
Let us see to it that we remember the need of 
gentleness, not only those of us who are priests, 
but the laity also in their common ministry of 
consolation. Only by our considerateness and 
sympathy can we claim patience and attention 
on the part of those whose instinctive care for their 
dead clamours for expression, but who still have. 
everything to learn of the way in which they best 
can help their loved ones. 

And now to address ourselves to the question as 
to the true object of prayer for the dead,—it will 
be evident to all of us that every application of 
theology to human conditions is of the nature of 
an inference. Theology itself is the science of the 
knowledge of God, the ordered arrangement of all 
He has deigned to reveal to us of His nature and 
perfections. In applying any part of this revelation 
to our own condition, either to our conduct here or 
to our state hereafter, it is first of all necessary to 
be clear what part of the Divine Nature really bears 
upon our Case. 

It is the Holiness and Justice of God with which we 
‘have to deal in inquiring His Will as to our state 
hereafter. If God is Holy, then the condition of — 
union with Him must be holiness. If God is just, . 
then it must be that He requires the perfect obedi- 
ence of our Saviour—by means of which we approach 
Him in the first case—to be fulfilled in us. On these 
two perfections of the Divine Nature rests all the 
Church has to teach us as to our condition in the 
life beyond this. 
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In proportion as we know ourselves and our 


exceeding sinfulness, we shall recoil at the bare © : 


thought of our readiness to dwell with God at the 
moment of death. Only the pure in heart can see 
God. Holiness alone can be in harmony with the > 
All-Holy. We do not condemn our beloved Dead 
when we acknowledge in them that which, alas! 
is common to the race, and which they themselves 
would be the first to acknowledge. And again, in 


proportion as we have learned to trust; in God as 


perfectly just, we shall understand that\to forgive 
us for Christ’s sake is not to make us holy as by 
a stroke of magic, but to put us in the way of acquir- 
ing holiness. The very first charge, then, on our 


prayers for our Dead is that they may be brought 
into complete harmony with His Holy Will. 


Now it is here that the theology of the sixteenth 
century in England was so defective, and as we are 
largely indebted to that theology for the religious 
knowledge we possess, it is necessary to point this — 
out. Reformation theology emphasized the doctrine 
of the-Saviour’s Merit out of all proportion to that 


of the Holiness and Justice of God. The conse- — 


quence was that the Reformers left the life after 
death entirely to the doctrine of Christ’s Merit, 
without, apparently, seeing that the conditions in 
which His Merit is applied to our souls here must 
hold good of its application there ! 

This was an extraordinary misplacement of the 
teaching of the Church. You will remind me of 
certain causes more or less directly accounting for 
it, Those causes I acknowledge, though it is 
scarcely needful to dwell on them here. Still, 
whatever superstitions attached to pre-Reformation 
notions of life beyond the grave, the anomaly of 
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Buiernaion teaching is none the less. The re- 
_ formers made present holiness of character the 
effect of the Merit of Christ. “ Our profession is 
to follow the example of our Saviour Christ and 
be made like unto Him, that, as He died and rose 
again for tis, so should we who are baptized die 
to sin and rise again unto righteousness, continually 
mortifying all our evil and corrupt affections, and 
daily advancing in holiness and pureness of living.”’ 
And yet the necessity. of that ‘‘ advance ’’ seems to 
have been cut at death, when the condition of the 
sinner was left entirely to the atoning Merit. Hence 
“prayers for the dead” automatically fell into 
disuse. There are, true, certain traces in our 
Prayer Book of the remembrance of the departed, 
but I doubt if any one of these can be construed as 
a petition that ‘‘ they may be cleansed from their 
sins.” The ethical teaching which, to do them 
justice, the Reformers so strenuously applied to the 
life that now is, lacked any counterpart in the shape 
| ot the need of purgation in the life to come. » 
, The result of this misapplication of theology has, 
I believe, been painfully evident in the obscuring 
of holiness as the condition of union with God, and 
in an utterly inadequate conception of the Saints. 
In the common life of the people, duty was substi- 
tuted for holiness, and the Saints were regarded 
-as useful examples of godly life rather than as 
those who, having been perfected up to the measure 
of the stature of Christ, are. powerful intercessors 
and auxiliaries of the Church below. Divine 
Justice as well as Divine Holiness was obscured. 
The bare idea of that Justice demands that the 
soul should not be “in joy and felicity ”’ until they 
have attained union with the holy will of Christ, 
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God’s purpose in Christ is not merely to ‘‘ save” 
man but to restore him,—or rather to save by 
restoring him. Our Blessed Lord, we believe, made 
on the Cross a “full, perfect, and sufficient Sacri- 
fice’; but “‘ full, perfect, and sufficient ’’ for what ? 
For releasing us from all the consequences of sin ? 
Certainly not, for we suffer those consequences here 
long after we have been incorporated into the 
Sacrificial ‘‘ Body of Christ” and experienced the 
pardoning Love of God. No; “full, perfect, and 
sufficient ’’ for acquiring grace to reinstate us in 
an effective Covenant relation with God, wherein, 
by co-operating with Divine grace, we may “‘ work 


out ’’ our own salvation. If this were not so there 


could be no justice in the Atoning Sacrifice, there- 
‘fore no Atonement. It would be pure “ substitu- 
tion.” And it is exactly here that the doctrine of 
the Atonement has come to be so terribly misunder- 
stood, through inadequate teaching on the penalty 
due in respect of sin. By far the greater part Ofte 
the intellectual revolt against Christianity during | 
the last century and not a little of it to-day, centres _ 
in the Atonement viewed as mere substitution, as 
a work “ finished ’’ on Calvary, instead of finished 
in Purgatory. ! 
In accordance with the Holiness and Justice of 
God, that which is begun in our life here, must 
go on in the life beyond. That it will undergo a 
great—and blessed—change at death, I hope to 
show ; but it must continue until the soul is not 
only holy, but is perfected up to the representative 
Sacrifice, and is thereby capable of vindicating the 
Justice of God as well as extolling His Mercy. 
The state of the Christian soul after death, then, 


I is governed by what we know of God’s Holiness and 
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Justice. By the Saviour’s Merit we are put in the 
way of satisfying these dread requirements ; by His 
Merit we receive grace to work out to the utmost 
farthing the penalty of sin. It remains now to 
ask: What conception does the Church allow us 
to form of that sphere in which the work of per- 
fecting is carried on in the life beyond ? 

We speak of that sphere as “‘ Purgatory ’’! because 
the first thing certain about it is that it is a place 
of purgation or purifying. There is no object in 
laying aside a word which so exactly expresses the © 
process there undergone. Now of this sphere of 
Purgatory there is a very bright and beautiful 
aspect, for, first of all, the souls there are certain of 
salvation. Think what this means! Not one of 
us can say that of himself here. Even the great 
Apostle went in fear and trembling lest, after having 
preached to others, he himself should be a castaway. 
No, there is nothing “ final,’’ nothing secure about 
our state here. Very different is it with the souls 
of those who die in grace. They have ended their 
probation. They have no more fear of falling. On 
this account they are said to be “‘ at rest.” 

Not only so, but, because their probation is ended, 
so also is temptation. And, again, what a thought 
is this! Never for one moment can we count on 
freedom from temptation here. The devil is ever 
at hand-to prompt the evil thought, to arouse the 
concupiscent will, to buffet or cajole or mislead 
into sin. Not even our holiest employments are 
free. But how different there! Nothing enters 


1 The author earnestly recommends Mr. Walter Plimp- 
ton’s comprehensive paper, Purgatory, as taught by Holy 
Scripture and the Catholic Church, price 2d., Guild of All 


Souls, 12, Henrietta Street, Strand. 
; H 


Purgatory that can Cea to evil. No voice is 
heard save that of some ministering angel, or fellow- 
soul contemplating the bliss of perfect service. And 
on this account the souls there are also called “ the 


23 


holy souls,” not because they have attained per- 
fection, but because they are inviolate ; their war- 
fare is accomplished; they are beyond all peril 
‘of falling. 

Such is one aspect of Purgatory. But there is 
another side,—and I believe it is not less blessed. 
It is one, of which the Justice and Holiness of God 
compel us to think. I speak of the suffering by 
which these souls are being wrought into perfect — 


harmony with the All-Holy Will. And here it-— 


will greatly help us to understand their lot if we 
reflect what it is that gives suffering its sting as 
we experience it here. What is it, I ask, that makes 
suffering so undesirable ? Is it not our disposition 
to rebel against it? The vast majority of people, 
I find, assume that suffering is an evil. Conse- 
quently, the world is always doing its best to avoid © 
suffering, But that is not the message of the Cross. 
The Cross indeed tells us that suffering is the penalty 





of sin; but our Lord Jesus Christ, in enduring the 


Cross, made suffering work out our salvation. Why ? 
Because He voluntarily underwent it, and His 
voluntary submission was of the very essence of 


His Sacrifice. Where there is no rebellion, suffering 


is no longer terrible. It is recognized as part of 
the ‘‘ good and acceptable and perfect Will of God.” 
Now, among the holy souls there is no rebellion, | 
The Will of God is accepted. The truth of the Cross . 
is fully learned. They do not regard suffering as 
an evil. 

We are given to see something of this in the 
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‘present life. You surely have known some soul 
whose sufferings have been borne even with cheer- 


fulness for this very reason, that God’s Will may be 
everything ? Thank God, none of us can have had 
much experience of this world without coming across 


some Teresa whose prayer has been, aut pati aut 


mort, ‘let me suffer or die,” or that of St. Mary 


Magdalen of Pazzi, pati non mort, “to suffer and 


not to die.’’ If, then, the rebellious will can be so 
far subdued here, can we not understand what a 
new and wonderful thing suffering must be among 
the souls who are wholly bent on the sight and 
possession of God ? 

Even so it is with them. Suffering in some sort 
is still necessary, for “‘ whom He loveth He chasten- 
eth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth,”’ 
yet for them suffering has no sting. As St. Catha- 
rine of Genoa says : ‘‘ No words can express the joy 
with which they are filled as they increase in union 
with God.”” The souls whom Dante saw in the 
Seventh Circle of Purgatory were “‘ content in the 
flame,’’ as the poet sublimely expresses it, “‘ for 
their longing for the Heavenly Vision was more 


intense than were their sufferings in preparation 


for it.’ Then, when their longing for their dear 
Lord and true Country overmasters all personal 


defilement and unfitness, they rise upward to their 


Goal, unlet by any barrier which can keep them 
from God one moment after they are ready in 
holiness for Him. . 


' 1 The message of Dante, given when the Church’s teaching 
had arrived at maturity, when St. Bernard had gathered 
up all that was of Divine Guidance in the Fathers, and 
St. Thomas had completed his survey of the realms of 
grace, is less a vision than an apocalypse. There is cer- 
tainly need that the Purgatorio be studied more, with dis- 
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Yes, as Paradise reflects the omnipotence and — 
faithfulness of God, so Purgatory reminds us of His 
Holiness and Justice——His mercy also, for ‘ His 
mercy is over all His works.’’ His Holiness and 
Justice in requiring that all shall be perfected up to 
“the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ ”’ ; 
His mercy in “ devising a way to bring His banished 
home.” We shall, of course, put aside much that 
is manifestly crude and childish in the legends and 
pictures of Purgatory which have sometimes dis- 
figured it, but at the same time we shall remember 
that ‘‘our God is a consuming fire,” that every 
man’s work is to be “‘tried by fire,” that every 
one shall be “‘ saved as by’fire,’’ and we shall thank- 
fully gaze with hope as well as with awe on what 
Faber has called “the eighth great Sacrament of 
fire.’’ Then shall we read with new and blessed 
meaning those passages in which God in His Word 
has revealed to us the lot of the holy Dead. ‘‘ The 
souls of the righteous are in the hands of-God, and 
there shall no torment touch them. In the sight 
of the unwise they seem to die, and their departure 
is taken for mystery and their going from us to be 
utter destruction; but they are. at peace. For 
though they be punished in the regard of men, yet 
is their hope full of immortality ; and having been 
a little chastised, they shall be greatly rewarded, 
for God has proved them, and found them to be 
worthy for Himself. As gold in the furnace has He 
tried them, and received.them as a burnt offering.” 


criminating study, true, but as a work far removed from 
the precarious character of poetic fancy or speculation. 
No other great Christian document, outside Revelation, 
witnesses more clearly and fully to the holiness, the justice, 
and the tender compassion of our God. 


Re 
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Such is the lot of those who, baptized into Christ, 
and made the subjects of grace, are purified “‘ seven 
times in the fire,’—that is to say, who are being 
conformed perfectly to His Holy Will. Him do 
they-+serve and love; on Him is their whole being 
centred, as was man’s being at the first. They 
have no motive or measure or conception of what 
is good but God Himself. And while they retain 
their endowment of personality, while in affection 
and memory and knowledge and power they over- 
flow with love towards all they knew in the flesh 
or have come to know since, still all they think or 
do or utter is now to the Glory of God by Whom 
and for Whom they were created. 

You see then what must be our first and definite 
object of prayer for the Departed ;—‘‘it is a holy 
_ and wholesome thing to pray for the Dead, that they 

may be loosed from their sins.’’ This is what they 
themselves most earnestly desire we should ask for 
them. And no work of ours undertaken for them 
when they were with us here can benefit them any- 
thing like as much as our prayers can help them 
now, for now they desire nothing more ardently 
than what we are asking for them. Remember 
this, you. who long to do something still for your 
beloved Dead. There is still a work of love and 
“mercy we can do for them. Prayer can win them 
grace. And no prayers we say can equal in efficacy 
those we offer in conjunction with the Holy Sacrifice. — 
The Church has ever ordained that in each Mass 

a memorial be offered for the Dead as well as for 
the Living, knowing them both to be the children 
of God, and equally in need of His merciful help. 
Therefore in the awful moment, when our Blessed 
Lord, the Lover of souls, condescends: to be with 
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us in the fulness of His Presence, let us bring before | 
Him those we love so dearly, and offer in silence — 


with the priest the prayer now happily familiar to 
us all. 

And let us not forget to invoke on their behalf 
—as we do on our own—the prayers of those who 
have attained, and are already made perfect, the 
blessed Saints who have passed out of Purgatory 
into the Presence of God. This we are distinctly 
encouraged to do by the words in our Service, where 
we include amongst those who are praying with 
us not only “angels and archangels ”’ but “all the 
company of Heaven.” In that company, so glorious 


in holiness, so mighty in power, so near to the ear — 
of God, are those whose names were invoked in © 
the Baptism and naming of those we love. Thus 


invoked, they became their patrons, and every 
soul for whom we pray has thus a sponsor or spirit- 
parent in that Heavenly Company. Enlist their 
prayers on behalf of those you love. Realize the 


great doctrine of the Communion of Saints. Learn 


by prayer, —oh, wondrous, oh, neglected privilege ! 
—to set in motion that mighty interaction of love 
and grace which is ‘summed up and represented in 
the phrase, “the Body of Christ.”” Above all, 
call on her, who, forasmuch as she is the Mother 
of her Divine Son, is the atch-sponsor of every child 
of Eve restored to God’s favour. Never think of 
your departed ones without pausing a moment to 
ask Mary for her prayers. 

To sum up—lI plead that the whole subject of 
prayer for the Dead be raised from the low ground 


of sentiment and placed where alone it can have. 


meaning and fruitfulness,—on the ground of duty, 
informed by purpose. To this end I would earnestly 
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recommend piers with the Guild ee recoalted 
here to-day, a Guild whose years of patient teaching 
and example are bearing fruit to-day in meeting 
the need aroused by this terrible War. To this 
end also I plead that we deepen our penitence, our — 
sorrow for sin and abhorrence of it ; that we accept 
humbly, loyally, the discipline of Divine Justice 
both here and in our contemplation of the future 
state; that we raise our eyes anew to the Saints 
and address to them our prayers; that we bring 
our Dead before Christ in every Eucharist, using 
the prayers which are consecrated by centuries of 
use ; and so be in a position in our intercourse with 
others to inform and train their reviving instinct 
in the way of catholic godliness. 
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‘‘He delivered him to his mother.’ St. eet ii. 15. 


ICTURE the scene. Two crowds ¢ are meeting. 

One is going up to the city ; the other coming 

down from it. The ascending crowd have with 

them the Lord of Life ; those descending bear with 

them adead body. Lifeand death are meeting. It 
is the common experience of every day. 

Every day in this great city of ours life and death 
are meeting. Every day. since death entered into 
the race it has been so. It is a commonplace inci- 
dent,—so commonplace that we pay it scarcely 
any attention in the daily round of our waking 


tig: 


hours. And yet its occurrence outside Nain has — 


become more widely known and more deeply 
pondered than what we call the great events of 
history ! 

Why isthis? Because one of the two processions 
outside Nain contained a Stronger than death. 


This is why we uncover our heads when we meet — 


a funeral procession,—not out of any superstitious 

regard for death, but because on one suth occasion 

the Lord of Life stopped the bier and raised him to 

life who lay thereon. It is part of the ‘‘ Gospel,” 

i.e., the Good-news of One stronger than death, and 
114 
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stronger than the strength of death which is sin. 
It holds the most glorious message we have ever 
received,—the message that death is overcome, the 
proclamation of life restored, broken hearts healed, 
tears wiped away, sorrow turned into joy. 

But it has also another message for us,—a message 
within the actual ‘occurrence itself. The Gospel 
for this week is not only the record of a miracle ; 
it is a parable also. And to-night I want to try by 
God’s help to bring that parable home to you all. 
Understand me, in saying this I am not making 
light of the miracle. There are some people to-day 
—some priests, 1am sorry tosay—who will tell you 
that it doesn’t matter whether these miracles ever 
happened or no, so that we learn their spiritual 
meaning. Now I cannot understand that, for if 
the miracle is not true, what guarantee have I 
that its spiritual meaning is true? It is much as 


_ if some one were to take away the Blessed Sacra- 


ment and say: ‘‘ You don’t partake of the Flesh 
and Blood of the Lord really ; it only means that 
you can know and feel His Presence.’’ But how 
can I know and feel Him present? I am just a 
poor, sense-dependent creature, and He ordained 
the Blessed Sacrament on purpose that my experi- 
ence of Him might be based in fact, and if you take 
‘away the Blessed Sacrament which I can see and 
handle, I say you have taken away my Lord, and 
I know not where to find Him. In the same way 
with the miracles of His,—they have a sacramental 
character. They are fact. Our Lord did actually 
work them; and when we receive them as His 
work we begin to find them more than events, we 


find their details fulfilled over and over again in. 


the history of our own souls. 
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‘And now, havi: guarded, I hope, ppatnet mis- 
understanding, let us see how the circumstances 
of this event add one more to those earthly stories 
with a heavenly meaning by which our Lord was 
always speaking to us of spiritual realities. 
First of all, where did this miracle happen? Out- 
side the city called Nain. Now “Nain” means 
“ beautiful ’—“ the beautiful city ’—and I see in 
this an allusion to “‘ the beautiful City of God’’; 
_-—not the Heaven which by God’s grace we hope 
“to reach by and by, but the Heaven we enjoy here 
and now. I know when you dear people get together 
singing, 


We’re marching homeward to Zion, 
The beautiful City of God, 


you are thinking of Heaven. Well, that is right, too. - 
You should think of Heaven. You’ve cause enough 
here in Walworth! But the city of the miracle 
is not Zion but Nain,—the City of which our Baptism 
makes us citizens. St. Paul tells the people at 
Philippi that our citizenship is, here and now, in 
Heaven, and elsewhere he says that God has made 


ue) 


us to sit down together in Heavenly places in Christ » 


Jesus. This is the City of which St. Augustine 
wrote when he made that wonderful book, _ * The 


City of God.” 


And as Nain had apparently but one gate, so 
has the City of God. Its gate is Holy Baptism, the 


beginning of our life in God. But, alas! we can 


forfeit that life. We can fall into what is called 
‘‘ mortal,’”’ that is to say ‘‘ deadly” sin. And when 
we do so, we have no more place in the Beautiful 
City, but are carried out into the dreary world— 
to be buried. 
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That is what was happening to this young man 
in the Gospel as Jesus approached the city. Notice 
Jesus was going wp. Nain stood on the north-west 
slope of Mount Hermon. “On the north side lieth 
the City of the great King; God is well known in 
her as a sure refuge.’’ ‘‘ Who shall ascend the Hill 
of the Lord, or who shall stand in His Holy Place ? ” 
Even He Who was ascending now, “‘ He that heath 
clean hands and a pure heart,’’— Jesus, whose works 
were perfect and whose nature was without sin. 
But who shall descend? Ah, when we sin we are 
always led down from the Hill. Here was one dead, 
““dead in trespasses and sins,’ a young man, like | 
the other prodigal who “ took his departure into a 
far country,’ a young man who had forfeited his 
citizenship. He was being carried out of the City, 
for ‘‘ in that City i is esses that defileth or worketh 
abomination.” 

And who are the bearers? Sinful passions and — 
habits. They carry us out as surely as the young 
_ man was borne out to be buried. The Devil sees 
to all the funeral arrangements. He has his own 
dreadful bearers, and they never shirk their task. 
No sooner have we “‘ consented unto sin” than they 
arrive, and take us up, and bear us forth. 

_ Whither? Into the world, the world outside 
the City, the ‘“‘ world which lieth in wickedness,” 
the great burial place of fallen souls. Ah, somé of 
you think the world a glittering place, the world 
with its license and excitements, its stolen waters 
and secret pleasures! What says the Wise Man ? 
« He knoweth not that the dead are there, and that 
her guests are in the depths of hell.” I tell you, 
the world is a dreary place, a homeless wilderness 
strewn with the dead, far from light and love and 
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life. Thither he was being carried when Jesus 
appeared walking up the hill. 

Now in the two meeting crowds of life and death 
two figures stand out conspicuously from all the 
rest. One is Jesus; the other the Mother of the 
young man they were bearing away. She was a 
widow and this was her only son. Who is she? 
Almost all holy men who have written on this miracle 
tell us, the Church. She it is who mourns when one 
has fallen from grace and is being borne out to his — 
burial in the world. She is pictured asa “‘ widow ”’ 
because her Bridegroom has been “‘ taken away from 
~ her.’’ Moreover, such is her love and care for all 
her children, that every one is as an only son. 
She follows him even when his case is hopeless, 
follows him out into the world, with a mother’s 
grief, with a mother’s longing. She remembers 
him as a babe at her breast ; she recalls the sunny 


days of boyhood when he promised so well, when | 


he loved her. He never missed his early com- 
munions. He was so keen about serving. He took 
such an interest in it all. She lived over again her 
own youth in him. Now and then she felt a strange 
stirring in her heart at the thought that he might 
become a priest,—and now! oh, the grief! he is 
dead! He no longer takes an interest in any of 
these things. His sins are bearing him away from 
her side. He is dead. She no longer has a son. 
All that is left is that poor form there on the bier, 
silent, lifeless, carried away. She follows him to 
the grave, to weep there. 

Dear people, this ismy principal message to you 
to-night. I want you to realize that each one of 
us who is baptized has a Mother on earth to care 
for and love us. I believe the record of this miracle | 
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was intended to remind us of this. St. Augustine, 
in that book I spoke of just now, says “‘ we ought 
to love God as our Father and the Church as our 
Mother.’”” Here in our midst is a great Society 
called into being by Christ Himself, called to be 
His Spouse, and to beget for Him those who shall 
be heirs of salvation ; and this, the Church, is our 


[ holy Mother. 


“I know it is difficult for many of us to realize 
this beautiful relationship of the Church to us and 
ours to her. It is difficult because we are so un- 
accustomed to think of the Church as a living being, 
_as what St. Paul calls ‘“‘ the Body of Christ.’”” When 
we hear the word we commonly think of the build- 
ing we are in, or perhaps the clergy who minister 
to us and whom we have come to trust and love, 
or some of our fellow-members with whom we feel 
a bond of union. But we seldom stretch our 
thoughts to take in what it is to belong to a great 
Society which is living in every parish, in every 
diocese, ifi every land, and say: I am a child of 
this great Church which has been on earth now nearly 
two thousand years, and has borne so many sons 
for Glory, and is so wise, and knows so well what 
is right and good for me, and but for whom I should © 
never have been able to pray, or to know about 
God, or what I am here for, or how I can prepare 
for an endless life of blessedness. How seldom, I 
say, we think of the Church in this way, and how 
much we lose, especially those of us who are lonely 
and have to face fierce temptations, because we do 
not bear about with us the thought of this wise 
and tender Mother who is ever watching over us 
and desiring our good. 

And yet it ought not to be difficult so to think 
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of the Church. We love our country. We call 
England our Motherland. We understand those 
brave words, ‘‘ England expects every man to do 
his duty.”’ We are giving proof at the present 


time that we understand that great watchword of 
the Motherland. England! We know, I say, 


what that means. If England is in danger, if 


England is in need, where is the heart that does 


not respond to the call!: You have given your ~ 


toil, you have given your substance, you have 
given your sons—some of you—for England. And 
yet ‘‘ England,”’ what does the word really mean ? 
several millions of men, women and children, the 
vast majority of whom you have never seen, nor 
are likely to see. Well, then, if you can take in 
these as one being, you are capable of an equal 
patriotism for the Church, which is a word that 
stands, thank God, also for many millions to whom, 
though you have never seen them individually, 


you are related by an even stronger bond than the 


ties of country and race. 

And to help you to cultivate this sense of the - 
Motherhood of the Church let me point out: 

1. That it is the Church that gives us our Christian 
life. Not one of us could ever make himself a 
Christian. We might choose Christianity out of 
all the religious systems of the world, and say: 
“‘ Well, I’ve considered all the religions in the world, 


- and none of them appeals to me like Christianity.”’ 


And we should be quite right; but that would 
not make us Christians. What does make us 
Christians ? The children here can tell me. ‘‘ Bap- 
tism, in which I was made a member of Christ, the 
child of God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” There it is! the Church baptizes us 
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firanet the agency of some priest or good oe 
and by baptizing us brings us into the Christian 
life. That is why Holy Baptism is called ‘“‘ the 
New Birth,” and it is our Mother the Church who 
gives us that birth and brings us into the City of 
God. 

2. Then the Church is Christ’s visible representa- 
tive here on earth, just as our parents are God’s 
representatives. Sometimes you hear thoughtless 
people say that they will never have any man come 
between themselves and God. It is too late in 
the day for any of us to say that. Already our 
_ parents are between ourselves and God. God, it 
is true} gives us life, but He gives it us through our 
parents. God also continues our life, but our 
mothers nourish us, and our fathers are the bread- 
winners. and provide the food. God creates us 
capable of knowledge and industry, but we have 
to be taught both by others. When we are ill, God 
does not, ordinarily, heal us without medicine. 
And so you see that all our lives through others 


are constantly coming between God and ourselves, — 


and this is as God has appointed. 
In fact God’s way with us is “ sacramental ”’ 


in our natural life, that is to say He is from first: 


to last interposing others between ourselves and 
Him. And this fact prepares us to find Him follow- 
ing the same plan in our spiritual life. So we are 
‘born into newness of life ’’ by the Church, and it 


is the Church that sustains us in that life by the 


sacraments, trains us for it by telling us what to 
believe and to do, and when we are sick with sin, 
medicines us with God’s pardon,—if we are truly 
repentant—and tells us what to do in order to keep 
- well in future. She is, I say, God’s representative 
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throughout our whole Christian life, and it is by 
keeping close to her that, by God’s grace, we shall 
persevere to the end. 

3. Then I want you also to think of this: the 
Church exercises for us a mother’s care. See how 
careful she has been to tell us what to believe and 
what to do. To prevent our thinking wine 
about God, she has given us the Creed, 


‘‘The guarded fold that shelters not confines ’’ 


as Lowell called it. To help us to love and obey 
God she has given us so many examples from real 
life in which we can all find something to suit our 
own circumstances. She has built churches where 
we can pray when we have no privacy in our own 
homes. It was she who first set about building 
hospitals and infirmaries, and shelters, she who 
. began the movement for popular education, she 
who gave us our laws,—the good laws of England, 
so that you see she has not thought only of our souls 
but our bodily needs as well. 

Now when you think of these three facts: that it 
is to the Church that we owe our lives as Christians ; 
that she is God’s representative; and that she 
exercises for every one of us a mother’s care, I think 
you will understand that great saying of St. Augus- 
tine’s, that ‘‘ we should love God as our Father, 
and the Church as our Mother.” 

And what makes me so sure that it is right to 
feel this is what our Lord did when He raised the 
young man from the dead. Weare told He “‘ deliv- 
ered him to his mother.’’ Surely, if He brought 
him back to life, He had a right over him! Shouldn’t 
we have expected Him to claim the young man as 
His own, to attach him to his band of disciples ? 
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But no! though He brought him back from death, 
He recognized the right of the parent. “‘He _ 
delivered him to his mother.”’ 

It is Jesus Who raises us. from the death of sin 
by the power of His Spirit. Don’t make any 
mistake about that. All I have been saying about 
the Church presupposes that. The Church is the 
instrument of our new birth, just as the mother 


is the instrument of our natural birth; in both 


_ cases God is the giver of life. If you doubt that 


= 


you should read the Baptism Office again and note 
how the people pray that God would ‘“‘send His 
Holy Spirit that this child may be born again.’’ 
But having raised us from the death of sin, Jesus 
delivers us to our Mother. And every time we 
obtain forgiveness and are restored to life again, 
it is the same. Our Lord delivers us to the Church 
and we have to be loyal to her in belief and in life, 
and when we are sorely tempted,—for I speak 
especially to those who are exposed to fierce tempta- 
tion—when, I say, we are tempted, we must learn 
not only to say like the boy: “‘ No, I can’t do what 
will grieve my mother,’’ but remember that we have 
all the prayers and Masses which are being offered 
all over the world. You are never alone. The 
Mother is always with you. And ifso be, you should 
fall,—which God forbid—you must make haste 
back to your Mother, certain of understanding and 
sympathy and help. 

But now there is another lesson we need to learn 
from the Motherhood of the Church. It affects 
those of us who by God’s grace are established in 
the Faith. Do not forget that the mother was following 
her lost son. 1 am afraid we are too ready when 
some one sins grievously, to be more glad than 
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sorry, to say “Ah, I knew what would come of 
those ways of his! Well, it’s a good thing he’s 
gone, for he was certainly no credit to the Christian 
profession.”’ It is a terrible thing to indulge 
thoughts like those! Fancy a mother ever think- 
ing in that way! I once heard a mother say to 
her child: “If you do that, I shan’t love you.” 
She little thought what she was saying. A mother’s 
love does not depend on the character and conduct 
of her child. It arises out of the fact that he is 
her child. Remember, dear people, the tenderness 
to which we are pledged. ‘‘ If a man be overtaken 
in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an 
one in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted.” The tenderness of 
the Saviour in coming to seek and to save that 
which is lost, must be reproduced in His Church. 
The Spouse must resemble the Husband, or she is 
no true spouse. Pray God that He may keep us 
from growing hard and pharisaical, and put your 
prayer to purpose by following up those who have 
lapsed. Follow them into the world whither they 
have been borne. Resolve you won’t leave them 
till the very last. Remember, the whole Church 
is now ‘‘ seeking and saving the lost.’ Which of 
us does not owe his restoration and deliverance to 
the prayers of a friend, a mother, a brother,—it 
may be long since gone to be with Christ ? ‘‘ Much 
people of the city was with’ the poor widow,— 
yes, saints and angels and all the company of 
Heaven, they are all with us; their intercessions 
mingle with ours when we are following up the poor 
’ souls who are led away captive. And we are never 
more certain of meeting the Lord of Life than when 
we are following the lost. 
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Lastly, the parable has a message for those 
here to-night who know they have lapsed into sin. 
Very likely you could not tell me why you are 
here at all. It is long since you put in an appearance 
~ at any church. Shall I tell you what your being 
here really means? It is the Lord. Jesus bidding 
those who bear you to stand still. The sins that 
bore you away from the City of God have left you 
alone for the moment. Now is your chance to hear 
the voice of the Son of Man—and live! ‘‘ Young 
man, I say unto thee, arise.’’ You have heard it. 
What must you do? What did the young man do ? 
First, we are told he “sat up.’ He gave some 
sign of life.. At first it was all very confused and 
bewildered, a strange mix-up of life and death. 
Still, the life responded to the Divine Call. And 
your heart has been stirring within you while you | 
have been here. Far-away reminiscences of what 
once was life and health have been responding to 
the Call of Christ. So far, so good. Now what 
next? The young man “began to speak.’’ Ah, 
here was some real, living action at last! That 
must be your action; you must pray, pray your 
own prayer, pray from your heart. A very poor 
prayer, very likely,—I hope we never pray anything 
but “ poor’ prayers !—yet a prayer it must be, 
a cry to God to “deliver your soul from death.” 
And you must do more than that ; you must make 
your Confession. You must go to God’s priest 
and make a clean breast of all your sins. “‘ He 
began to speak.” The first definite signs of life. 
Arid what followed next? The Lord delivered 
him to his mother, and together they went back 
up the hill, back to the City. A toilsome climb ?— 
yes; but oh! the joy of it! Alive and growing 
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stronger at every step! “1 won't disguise it from | 


you, the return to the City is steep. I know a 
man who has been through it,—I know dozens,— 


- but this particular man said to me about his con- i 


version: ‘‘ Thank God, I’m where I am now; 
but what a climb it’s been!” A big climb—but_ 


you'll have the Saviour’s strength within you, and | 


the Mother’s arm to lean upon. 

And there we will leave our parable, with this — 
picture fixed in our minds: the young man leaning 
on the arm of his Mother, with the Saviour’s Face 
watching them all the way, “on to the end of the 
waste, on to the City of God.’ Dear people, you 
are in that picture, and so, thank God, am I. 


Redeem’d, restored, forgiven 
Through Jesu’s precious Blood, 
Heirs of His home in Heaven, 
O praise our pardoning God ! 
Not ours, not ours, the merit ; 
Be this alone the praise, 
And ours a thankful spirit 
To serve Him all our days. 
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ST. PAUL ON THE CRUCIFIX 


“God forbid that I should glory, save in the ra of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. agate vi. 14. 


AST Friday was the Feast of the Exaltation 

of the Cross. There are two festivals in 

our Prayer Book kalendar commemorating the Holy 
Cross: on May the third we celebrate the Invention, 
or Finding, of the Cross by St. Helena, mother of 
Constantine the Great; while the feast we kept 
on Friday commemorates the recovery, by Heraclius 
in the seventh century, of this venerable Relic 


' from the Persians into whose hands it had fallen. 


(“God forbid that I should glory save in the 
Cross ’’+-of course St. Paul meant the Crucifix. 
Theré could be no sense in glorying in the cross 
apart from the Person of the crucified Redeemer. 
For generations before our Lord died upon it, the 
Cross was the common instrument of capital punish- 
ment among the Romans. It was the equivalent 
of our hangman’s rope. When, therefore, St. Paul 
speaks of glorying in the Cross the obvious and 
evangelical inference is that he means the Crucifix, 
—the combined representation of the Cross and 
‘the Divine Sufferer. : 
But even so understood, it seems a very difficult 
127 
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thing to imagine St, Paul glorying in the Cross at 
all! (What an amazing thing it is, when we come 
to thitie of it, that the instrument of our Lord’s 
torture, the cause of His death, should come to be 
exalted and venerated!) Can you imagine your- | 
selves ever glorying in that which brought your 
dearest friend pain and dishonour and death ? 
Did the followers of Socrates glory in the cup from 
which he drank the fatal draught ® Did the French 
aristocracy,—what remained of them,—glory in 
the Guillotine when the ferment of revolution had 
subsided ? Did the English Royalists at the 
Restoration set up the block on which their martyr 
king had shed his blood? Yet here is a disciple 
of a greater than Socrates, here are subjects of a 
Kingdom beyond all earthly compare, glorying in 
that which aimed at its destruction, ay, and seemed ~ 
for certain dreadful hours to have achieved its 
purpose ! Be 

Think of the scandal of the thing! te To the 
Jews a scandal; to the Greeks a laughing-stock.”’ _ 
The thing that seemed to have quenched all hope 
in the breasts of the disciples ;. and yet within a 
few months of the Sacred Passion they were preach- 
ing the Cross} tracing it on the brow of the baptized, 
making the sign of it on their bodies or in the dust 
in token of their faith, looking for its appearance 
in the heavens, (setting it up over their obscure 
altars in cellar atid catacomb, and when at length 
they were permitted to build churches, frequently 
building them in the form of the Cross, so that they 
might, if possible, worship on the very Cross itself! 
{ What is the explanation of a phenomenon so 
extraordinary as this use and veneration of the 
Cross ? For answer we must go to another passage 
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in the writings of this same Apostle, where we find 
him telling the Christians at Corinth: ‘‘ We preach 
Christ crucified ... the power of God and the 
wisdom of God.’’) “‘ Christ crucified,’’—there you 
have, as I have said, the Crucifix, the combination 
of the Cross and the Divine Sufferer. This St. 
Paul holds up as proclaiming at once the power 
of God and the wisdom of God. In those two words 
we have the secret of the extraordinary devotion 
that spread throughout the Church from the first. 

(Supernatural power and supernatural wisdom— | 
these are what men found in Christ crucified; in 
other words, a new interpretation of life, and new 
power to live up to it. Nothing else in the life of 
Christ spoke to men of these as His Cross did? ~The 
_ Manger spoke to them of the condescension of God 
in entering!into their life. The empty tomb spoke 
to them of.His triumph over death. His Ascen- 
sion into Heaven was the pledge of His coming again. 
But the Cross spoke of His manner of life and His 
perfect Sacrifice, and therefore the Cross was central 
to the whole revelation He made.)” 

Understand me, I am not peice ‘those other 
sublime facts. God forbid! Without belief in the 
Incarnation and the Resurrection, the Cross could 
not stand for the power and wisdom of God. St. 
Paul is careful to stress this. It is “‘ power and 
wisdom,’ he says, ‘‘to every one that believeth.”’ 
_ Believeth what? Why, that the sacred Figure 
stretched upon the Cross is God Incarnate. If 
the life and death of the Cross were merely those 
of a human being, splendid as might be their appeal 
to many, they could have no more than human 
authority,—no more force, that is to say, than 

attaches to any other disinterested witness to truth 
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and goodness. The world did not lack heroes Helare ! 


Christ. The world did not lack martyrs before — 


‘Christ. What the world did lack was a Gospel of 


heroism or martyrdom, a spirit of self-renunciation 
commended and rendered final by Divine authority. 


_ The grand fact of the Cross is that it is the way God 
chose when He lived our life. It is this that marks 


it off from all merely human heroism and martyr- 
dom. ‘Therefore it is only the power and wisdom of 
God to those who believe that He who suffered upon 
it is the Son of God. And then, granting we 
believe that, it is the Cvoss, not the Manger, not | 
the Tomb, not the Ascension Mount, which speaks 
to us most clearly and compendiously of the signi- 
ficance of Jesus Christ. O Crux ave, spes unica. 

I hope I have made this clear, because there 
are some excellent people who say “I can’t under-— 
stand why you should choose the death of our Lord 
as your emblem. Surely there is something morbid | 
in placing in your churches and houses a memento | 
of such terrible suffering as the Crucifix! We 
thought the Christian religion was full of hope and 
joy and brightness. Why don’t you make your 
principal emblem the Good Shepherd with the lamb 
on His shoulder, or the angels speaking to the women 
at the empty Tomb? Surely such would ‘befit 
the joy and gladness of- religion better than the 
gloomy reproduction of Calvary!” 

Well, St. Paul thought otherwise. ‘‘ God forbid 


that I should glory save in the Cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” And there certainly was nothing 


morbid about St. Paul. Perhaps no man lived a 
life so inspired by joy as the great Apostle.. He is 
continually breaking out into joy and running over 
with it, And the source of his joy was precisely 
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his glorying in the Cross. He. perceived that the 

Cross brings out of life all the potentialities life 
holds. 

Now I want to show you how this came to be so, 

—how it is the fact of Christ Crucified, rather than 

_, the fact of Christ born, Christ risen, Christ seeking 

and saving the lost that transfigured life for the 


apostles, and can transfigure it for us. I am goings | 
tozAake these two words, the “‘ power’ and the... 


wisdom ”’ of God, and- -by~ God's -help-show—you- 


how_they~arise~-out~of-the-Crucified.—-Only..._will-- 


’ ask~your~permission~ tos réverse their order, merely” 
for the convenience | of showing what the Cross | 


brought out of life before showing what the Cross 
put into life. 
/ 1. Christ crucified is the ‘‘ wisdom of God.”” There 
are two interpretations of the life we now live, and 
there..are..not.more-than’two; The one is called 
self-realization ; the other, self-renunciation. The 
“wisdom of this world,’’—which St. Paul places in 
contradistinction to the ‘‘ wisdom of God,’’—has 
always been in the direction of self-realization. 
l.am-not-using -the-word-in..a..bad-sense:~Ido, not 
Ren by -#t mere selfishness, far less grossness and 
sensuality. I-am,speaking of an aim, an interpreta- 
tion of life quite consistent, at its best, with refine- 
ment and humanity. The wisdom of the world is 
cautious in its ventures and restrained in its expecta- 
tions because it knows that unbridled license defeats 
its ownends. It has the temper of the true epicure. 
It may be trusted almost infallibly—at least for-a 
time-.while...its~energies..are™self=directed—to take 
the golden mean, and not overstep in any direction 
the bounds of prudence. It is not averse to reli- 
gion,—to the more conventional aspect of religion, 
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_ It has always had a certain fear of God, or of the 


gods, as the case may be, It is on quite good terms. 


with the current revelation. All the same its . 


motive and aim is the realization of self. You get 
an excellent idea of it if you have come into contact 
with the spirit inculcated in our Public Schools. ) 


_ «Lneednot-remind_you.that.this was the master- 


“motive of all peoples at the time the apostles began 


we 


their task. The Greek, the Roman, the Jew all 
alike moved to this end,—the realization of self 
in the individual and in the larger individuality of 
State and Empire. You see it in the Greek philo- 
sophy, in the Roman civilization, in the self-culture 
of the Pharisee. Exceptions there may have been 
in the shape of a world-weariness which preached 
self-extinction, but such exceptions counted for 
little in the main current of self-realization which 
dominated the world. Self-realization was the only 
interpretation of life. It was the chalkline outside 
which men could not see or move.) : 

( Then it was that the only rival that world-wisdom 
has known, arose. There came One to this world 
Who said ‘“‘I am come not to do Mine own will, 
but the Father’s which sent Me,” and His life pro- 
claimed, even more clearly than His words, a new 
vision, a new interpretation. That Life was spent, 
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not in realizing self, but renouncing it ;—not,-mind-~ 


you;in-Buddha-wise, aiming at a Nirwana of extinc- 
tion, but consciously yielding it up to be the perfect 
expression of Another Will, the Supreme Will) I 
have not time to enter into the details of that life 
of self-renunciation. Happily there is no need. 
‘The details of the Saviour’s Life are sufficiently 
familiar to us all to need only the mention of it to 
call up before us the nights and days given up to 
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contemplation and service. ( ‘This was life according 
to Christ Crucified.,. 

(And ‘this interpretation of life was God’s. That 
is St. Paul’s point.) If I seem to emphasize it unduly, 
it is because of the danger we are in to-day of missing 
_ it out. If Jesus were not God Incarnate, entering 
our life to show us its meaning and to point us the 
- way, His interpretation would be interesting and 
impressive, but it would count for no more than the 
theories of Epicurus or Zeno, of Schopenhaur or 
Nietzsche. But the Apostle did not go about 
winning men to a theory; he won men to a God. 
(It was because the Cross of Christ—the life and 
death of self-renunciation had upon it the Divine 
Imprimatur that he preached it and gloried in it. 
It came to men as a new and living Way, and alike 
to the Pharisee,—and do-~-not-forget.that.Paul was 
a Pharisee and had tried self-realization to the 
utmost—and to the Roman nobility, and to men of 
Greek culture, it brought the infinite relief of the 
renunciation of self in the service of a Heavenly 
Father. ) 

2. “Christ crucified . . . the wisdom of God,” 
—but nothing would be more misleading than to 
represent Christ as only bringing to earth an ideal. 
The Cross is not only the ““wisdom’”’; it is the 
‘power’ of God also. It is power because by it 
man is again brought into touch with the Source 
of all power—God. 

That perfect acquiescence in the Will of the 
Father, which-we have spoken~of-as-the-final inter- 
pretation_of life, was also the perfect Sacrifice for 
sin. Now what is sin in its essence and reality ? 
It is the separation between man and God. The 
‘wisdom of the world” at its best is but the doing 
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of the fhe will wihoue conscious reference to 
the Will of God.) Though it may not sin in intent, 
~ it has the nature of sin. Compared with the new 


and living way revealed in Christ, there is very 
little to choose between Tiberius and Marcus Aure- 
lius. We feel that they belong to one plane, and 


Christ and the Saints to another. (What is, in one 
_ word, the difference between morality atits highest, 


whether exemplified in those who lived when Christ 


came, or in the high-minded sceptics who have 
“impressed our own youth? The ie: shins is ex- 
-pressed by the word “ power.’"*.Fhe one note 


common to all pagan and sceptical self-revelation 
is impotence. ‘‘I see and _approve the better — 
course ; I follow the worse:?)” Again and again in 
modern times have those words of Ovid been repeated 


by those who have declined,—eften-from_the ‘most 
honest reasons,—to submit themselves to Christ) 


Paul, in his Pharisaic period, experienced the same 


impotence, and his confession is curiously like that 


of Ovid: ‘‘ To will is present with me, but how 
to perform that which isgood I knownot.” But he 
does not stop there. Possessed by~birth of a fuller 
revelation of God’s requirements than was the pagan 
poet, he sees before him not only present failure, 
but a future of alienation from \God, and he cries, 
“O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death! ’? And the answer 


‘comes.out of his own experience “1 thank God, 


through Jesus Christ !’’ There is the deliverance, 
not only from future death, but from frequent im- 
> potence. (He can ‘do all things through Christ 
Who strengtheneth him. Christ has mediated 
a new influx of power,—how? Because, His own 
life and death being the perfect satisfaction for sin, 
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Goat is no longer sundered fbn us, and the Divine 


_ Life and Power again flows into the lives of those 


who forsake sin and cast themselves in utter faith 
upon Jesus Christ. This is why ‘‘ Christ crucified ”’ 
is “the power of God.” He is “‘ the new and living 
Way ’’ not only as revealing the right interpretation 
of life, but as opening up the stores of grace which 


we need in order to carry out that interpretation | 


in active surrender.) He not only supplies the key 
to the Kingdom of Heaven,—namely, renunciation, 
—but His Hand is upon ours as we turn it, and 
through His grace or strength we enter in! 

‘Well might Paul glory in the Cross! well might 
he preach the Crucified! The “‘ power of God’! 
Power over sin, primarily,—because.until-Ged- has\, 
exercised. His-dominion.-over ‘our hearts..we-cannot > 


direct aright the energies He has giver us by nature. | 


Then “ power’’ over circumstances. Power over 


temperament. Power~ovér the-obstacles’to faith” 


and love, Power to live, to live rejoicingly, trust- 
fully, confidently, fully. The power of God! No 
wonder, ‘Tesay, Paul and his fellow-apostles should 
“glory in the Cross’’ when it brought them ci 
touch with the dynamic of the universe ! 
Now yew see how these two aspects of “ Christ 
crucified ’’ fit together, how each is the complement 


of the other,—the “‘ wisdom ” and the ‘‘ power.” 


You see how the Crucifix expresses more immediately 


and fully the real significance of Christ for us than © 


any one event or aspect of His Life and Work could 
do. Further, you see how the ideal and the sacri- 
fice belong to a superhuman plane involving our 
being brought on to that plane by supernatural 
means and abiding there by faith,—and all that 
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and the “ power” are Divine, and only to “ every 

one that believeth ’’ can the Life and Death of our 
- Blessed Lord prove to be such. 

And, how let us turn again to those two inter- 
Meng)“ |, pretatiohs of life, \for I want, in concluding, to bring 
“the whole weight of St. Paul’s “ glorying”’ to bear 
Oh ‘on our choice between them at the present time. 

ama (They: are still the sole rivals in life’s interpretation.> 
There they stand, or rather let me say, they stand 
here amongst us, in England, in this great city, 
in every congregation,—self-realization ; self-renun- 
ciation. No third meaning of life’s enigma has 
challenged their occupation of the field. ‘Here they 
stand, irreconcilable, mutually exclusive. ~The one 
is a natural product of man, “ the best that is known 
and thought in the world,” as the apostle of world- 
culture used to remind us ; the other is supernatural, 
both in its appeal and its achievement. The one 
can be carried out more or less completely by our 
own unaided powers—at any rate for a time; the 
other no man can achieve of himself. “‘ The life 
that I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of 
the Son of God,’”’ And between these two inter- 
pretations of life no sort of modus vivendi can be 
arranged.) “All that is of the world,” writes an- 
other apostle of the Cross, ‘“‘is not of the Father, 
but is of the world,” ‘“‘ Friendship with the world 
is enmity against God.” Those who live after the 
dictates of world-wisdom, though they may be good — 
citizens, and of a high intellectual order, are 
“enemies of the Cross of Christ ’’ (Phil. iii. 17-21). 
And so St. Paul is bold to say that! by the Cross 
of Christ ‘‘ the world is crucified to him, and he 
to the world.”’ That is a bold figure !—the world 
being crucified to him! From his vantage ground 
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of suffering and reigning with Christ he looks across 
the gulf and sees the world as what it is, a poor, 
naked, empty and impotent thing, nailed to the 
cross of Adam’s curse. ‘‘ For they that are of the 
world cannot please God.”’ And the world, gazing 
across the awful interval, sees him, crucified, leading 
a life of persecution, obloquy, discomfort, renuncia- 
tion, for it knows nothing of Him Who reigned from 
that Tree not of transgression but of voluntary 
sacrifice, nor of the fact that they who suffer with 
Him are with Him glorified’ together. 

The world and the Cross,—or, as I have said, the 
Crucifix! the only interpretations of the life we 
all have to live, and the irreconcilable rivals ; for 
the only terms the Cross could make with the world 
would lay it prone in the dust ; and the only terms 
the world could make with the Cross are the death 
of all it holds dear and a new birth into a crucified 
life ! 

Once again in these latter days are we beholding 
that rivalry in all the dramatic intensity in which 
St. Paul figures it, and in far more terrible antago- 
nism than he witnessed it as he travelled through 
the Roman Empire. Before the War came upon 
us, Western civilization had very largely repudiated 
the Cross. Ido not mean to say that our civilization 
had ever been thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the Cross; yet in a certain sense, more or less 
real, more or less superficial, the Christian inter- 
pretation of life had been acknowledged in Europe. 
Then came the repudiation. Again men lent their 
ear to world-wisdom, to the doctrine that this life 
is probably all, and therefore that the realization 
of self in the individual, the State, the Empire, was 
the thing that really mattered. France was idolizing 
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the applied sciences. In a fury of anti-clerical — 
fever she tore down the Crucifix from her Courts 
of Justice. Belgium was occupied with industri- 
alism to the exclusion in her larger communities of 
_all belief in a higher life. Italy had given herself 
to the engrossing contemplation of!a new and con- 
solidated kingdom, and her quarrel with the Papacy 
became in the majority of her leaders a quarrel 
with the Cross. And we in England had long grown | 
prosperous and complacent. We had not quite 
given up the Cross, but we had—shall I say, colonized 
Aiea 

Suddenly the world-wisdom which we had trusted, — 


with which we had been making compromise, took _ 


huge and desperate shape. A colossus arose upon 
the plain of Europe which frankly proclaimed itself 
—as it has proved to be—the incarnation of the 
world-spirit. I have said self-realization is not 
necessarily base and brutal, yet because man without 
God is impotent, his world-wisdom lays him open 
sooner or later to exploitation by Powers which are 
the sworn foes of all that is still Godlike in our | 
humanity. In-the colossus of the Central Powers 
we very soon saw what world-wisdom leads to! 
. This monster with its immense armies, its abnormal 
intellectual development, moved upon us with all 
the unscrupulousness, the malice, the calculated 
callousness and bestiality of Hell. We had toyed 
with its semblance, we and our Allies, and now we 
saw in all its naked horror the unspeakable Thing 
to rescue us from which Christ lived and died. 

And then, amid the desolation that ensued, in 
scores of towns and villages there appeared the 
Symbol of that which once had saved Europe from 
the combined force of lust and Hell. God permitted 
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te ae ues to be demolished in order that the 
_ Figure of the Crucified might be unveiled before 
the stupefied gaze of those whose friendship with 
the world had cost them so dear! There it stood, 


in speechless compassion over desolate hearths, 


and a multitude of sorrows too deep for tears. 
“* Come, see,’’ it cried, “if there be any sorrow like 
unto My Sorrow,—sorrow for those who would 
not believe, sorrow for a church ‘that turned 
aside.”’ 

And at the same time that Figure made its appear- 
ance here, not, thank God, amid desolation and 
anguish, but in streets and squares long blind to 
its vision. I question whether, three years ago, 
there was a single Crucifix in any open space in all 
London. Is it for nothing, this simultaneous 
appearance of the Cross, revealed on the one side 
by fire, and on the other by the most sacred of human 
affections, the love of those who have died for us ? 
Is it for nothing, is it a mere chance, a mere coin- 
cidence that has no sense and no purpose, that the 
insolence and malice of the world has been confronted _ 
again with the Great Renunciation ? I tell you the 
appearance of that Crucifix is the solemn question 


of God—God whose silence is louder than the din 
of war. Which, He asks us, is it to be >the world 


or the Cross? 

It cannot be both. The experiment has been 
tried. For a thousand years the experiment of a 
compromise between the world and the Cross has 
been tried, and the result has been victory for the 
world all along the line. Yes, my brethren, it is 
not Christianity that has failed, but what we have 
done with Christianity! And now, out of the seethe 


and confusion of this War, the All-Merciful God is 
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giving us another hanes Which is it to be? 
The Crucifix or the world? ~ | 
The question brings me back from the field of 


history and the present struggle to ourselves in our 


homes and our tasks. For this question, like every 
question of God, must have an individual answer. 
No Parliament, no National Assembly, no War 
Cabinet can adopt the Cross«*(On each cross there 
is but room for one, and as He died alone, so must 
we choose alone. And remember, my~brethren; 
every one of us has to answer this question God is 
asking. It is not in the power of one of us tostand 
aside or to hold ourselves in reserve. To be silent 
is to choose the world. This question divides all 
mankind into two classes; and there is no third. 
You may think to detach yourself, to remain a 
spectator, to “‘ wait and see ’’ before you consciously 
throw in your lot with the one or the other; but 
if you are not learning the Cross, you are spurning 
the Cross. You need not be in active opposition 
to Christianity, you may be harmless and respect- 
able, in fact you may do a great deal of good, but 
if you are not trying to say in every circumstance 
of life, ““ Thy Will not mine be done,” your place 
‘is with the world. As every man must either be 
living or dead, so every man must either be of 
the Cross or of the world. 

You will ask me to be more explicit. You will 
say : What do you mean by being “‘ of the Cross ”’ ? 
How am I to get myself persecuted and disliked and 
“hated of all men” ? Am I to quit my work, and 
go up and down preaching hard sayings? Am I 
to sell all I have, and beg my way through life ? 
Certainly, if that is God’s Will. But He has not 
shown you at present that such is His Will. He has 
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~ placed you in certain circumstances which have 


their own difficulties, monotony, limitations, per- 
haps suffering, and He asks you to use them and 
be faithful in them, because they are His Will; 
He has placed upon you, it may be burdens of 
temperament, or hereditary evil or affliction, and 
He asks you to bear up under those as His Will; 
He has placed you under the rule of His Church, 
the only safe rule for imitating the Saviour’s Life, 
and He asks you to be true and loyal to that rule 
in all the details in which you are instructed, because 
it is His Will concerning you. And in all these 
things, don’t forget that it is not merely a case of 
His “‘ Wisdom ”’ but of His ‘‘ Power.’’ Alone, you 
choose the Cross, but the moment you have chosen, 
you are not alone, you are “‘ crucified with Christ.” 

This is what I mean by the Cross, because I believe 
it to be what Christ meant when He said: ‘‘ Who- 
soever will come after Me, let him take up his Cross 
and follow Me.’’ And it just thrills the gloom and 
greyness of life with the immense exhilaration of 
working out a purpose with God! It is a thing 
to “\glory’”’ in; it is the only thing to glory in, for 
“the world passeth away and the lusts thereof, 
but he that doeth the Will of God abideth for ever.”’ 

Find your Cross and set it up! Remember the | 
two Feasts of the Cross: the Discovery; the 
Exaltation. Those two feasts are a complete 
summary of human life here lived by the wisdom 
and the power of God. Yes, don’t be content with 
finding your cross; exalt it, be proud of it, glory 
in it! This is what God has given me to do, to 
bear, to become ;—this bit of work that is altogether 
so uncongenial; this waiting and watching beside 
the sufferer; this pain that I am never quite free 
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from ; this habit that I must never commit again, 


-—it is God’s Gift! Through this God is going to 


make known in me the riches of His wisdom and 
power. Through this I am going to gaze on that 
which the angels desire to look into, and feel within 
myself the power of His resurrection! Ay, and by 


_ devoting myself to this, by glorying in it in the 
_ secrecy of my heart, I<shall be exalting the Cross 


before the world. I shall make one more of those 
who have answered the Great Question. In my 
own humble way, I shall be as much a missionary 
as was the great Apostle of the Gentiles. I shall 
stand for the Cross. | 
Yes, that is the spirit of the Cross. It leaves — 
self-realization and goes out to mankind with 
something of the longing of Jesus. Here am I, 
but one individual among many millions, yet to me 
is this question put. I have heard it, and I must 
respond. To me God has given this wonderful 
thing—of partaking in the Sign of the Son of Man. — 
To some extent, and I cannot tell how boundlessly, — 
the very life of mankind depends on me. It sounds 
ridiculous ; it is impossible to gainsay it. On me, 
to some unknown extent, hang the destinies of men. 
The world is passing, passing away, the aspect of — 
Europe, of England, of social unrest, of industrial 
strife, of statesmen’s measures, of tactics in the 
field, of opinion, and fashion, of moral feeling and 
mentality—it has already changed in all these 
respects ever since I began to think of them. Oh, 
what a strange, unsubstantial, fleeting congregation 
of possibilities is this formless and yet so obstinate 
world! It hastens, hastens, whither ? towards an 
end it is certain; towards judgment, I believe. 
And here in its ways and marts is set up once again, 
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and perhaps this time only, the solemn interrogative, 
the appealing Crucifix. Thus once, amid tumult 
and desolation and perplexity there has appeared 
the Sign of the Son of Man on earth; all nations, 
all peoples are being gathered by circumstance of 
War to where that Sign is laid bare. Surely I 
cannot mistake the meaning of so dread a warning, 
or doubt that when again the nations of the earth 
behold that Figure it will be when they see the 
Sign of the Son of Man in the heavens. 
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XI 
INTERCESSORY PRAYER AT MASS 
‘TO-DAY is, above all else, a day for prayer. I 


would not overlook other calls God is making 
upon us,—the call to citizenship, the call to sacrifice, _ 


. the call to service of all kinds ; but above all these, 


because essential to all, is the call to prayer. Conse- 
quently, when casting about for some subject for 
our consideration this evening, it was natural I 
should be reminded of the second of the objects 
for which we are united as a Confraternity : “‘ Mutual 
and special intercession at the time of, and in union 
with, the Eucharistic Sacrifice.’’ Every one of us | 
gathered here has to thank God for what the Con- 
fraternity has taught us of the spirit of intercession, 
and for keeping us supplied month by month with 
subjects for intercession. And I venture to think 


that one of the most steadying, one of the most 


reassuring facts in a time which for many churchmen 
is one of undisguised perplexity, is the way in which 
the prayers of the Confraternity are daily being 
answered. If we can argue at all from effect to 
cause, we must admit, and we shall rejoice to admit, 
that such an abundant answer to prayer as the 
Confraternity is privileged to record argues the 
Lord present on our Altars to bless and save, and 
144 
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enables us to bear with confidence and cheerfulness 
our present distresses. 

What I want to do this evening is to submit to 
your consideration some lines of intercession,<-I 
hardly like to call them a “ method,’’—which we 
might profitably use at Mass. First of all, however, | 
may I remind you of two principles which will 
give us, so to speak, the perspective of our subject. 
They are part of the A B C of every instructed 
Catholic, but I think you will bear with me in 
recalling them. | 

The first of these principles belongs to the nature 
of the Church itself. It is the Body of Christ,— 
a “Body” in all the organic reality in which 
science interprets the physical body to-day. That 
is to say, it is a unity of myriads of cells, each having 
its own individual life, yet each sharing a life that 
_is more-than its own, the life of the body. 

Now this principle, the organic unity of the Church, 
is at the root of Christian prayer. “We are all 
baptized by One Spirit into One Body.”’ Movement 
in any part of the body involves movement through- 
out the body. I cannot raise my little finger with- 
out my whole body participating in the movement. 
Similarly, in the Mystical Body no thought goes 
God-ward, no sinner smites upon his breast, no poor 
widow remembers her soldier lad before the Altar, 
but the entire Church is thrilled with the magnetism 
of the movement and responds with kindred desire 
‘and submission. 

This principle is one of those we derive from our 
Lord’s deliberate use of the plural in almost all His 
teaching about prayer. ‘Our Father” is central _ 
to all that teaching, and with that agrees our Lord’s 
constant conception of the Church praying together : 
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“Tf ye abide in Me, ye shall ask anything that ye 
will’’; “If two of you shall agree on earth as 
touching anything they shall ask, it shall be done 
for them of My Father.’”’ Even private intercession 
has also this significance, for no heart can be lifted 
up in the Name of the Lord Jesus without, the whole 
praying force of the Church being set in motion. 
This I have known to be of the greatest comfort 
to lonely souls,—to the sick, whose only participa- 
tion in public intercession is the sacring bell; to 
priests saying their office unaccompanied, or inter- 
ceding for souls amid surroundings'the most adverse 
to prayer. Such are not alone. They belong to 
the Body. Their action is the action of the Body. 
All the Church on earth, and all the Company of 
Heaven are with them because they are in the _ 


interceding Lord. 


But if such be the ‘‘ prayer-power,”’ so to speak, 
of the Body though the lips of one of the least of 


| its members, what must that mutual intercession 


be which is made at the offering of the Holy Sacri- _ 
fice, with Jesus present as Priest and Victim, and 
with the whole redeemed and spiritual world all 
but visibly before us! Well might Fénelon write : 
“To each the power of intercessory prayer is open, 


_ but there is no prayer to be compared for efficacy — 


with the one we offer up at Mass in union with that 
of the Divine High Priest and Victim.”’ | 
And this brings me to the second principle derived 
from the Eucharist. It is in all its aspects, and 
especially in its sacrificial aspect, an action. It is — 
more ; it is pre-eminently the Action of the Church. 
Would that we realized this more! We hear a 
great deal about “‘ church activities,” but it is not 
often they refer to, or even include the supreme | 
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every nation under Heaven, the 
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“activity.” The Church’s true sphere of activity 
centres in the Holy Mass. It is then and there 
that, gathering up all her forces in one, she obeys 


the Divine Command, “Do this,’ and in that 


supreme act of obedience enters into union with 
the Divine Will. 

Now let us put these principles together. Here, 
before the Altar whereon is the Real Presence of 
the Saviour, is the Church, the Body, not many but 
one ; one with God, because in Him Who is “ very 


_God of very God”; one with each other because 


in Him Who is Man, the Head of the new humanity. 
And all the members of the Body are together en- 
gaged in the supreme action of their life, the offering 
of the memorial of the Lord’s eternal Sacrifice. 
Where else is there the same opportunity for inter- 
cession? Where are the conditions which our Lord 
and His apostles laid down for effectual prayer so 
completely realized as when the human and Divine 
are perfectly atoned ? 

Here, at Mass, we have entered, as it were, within 
the very sphere of the Divine Energy. The out- 
ward eye sees a company of humble folk, with a 
priest standing before them; the spiritual sight 
sees a multitude which no man can number, out of 
“church militant 
here in earth.” And surrounding them, “ closer 
than breathing, nearer then hands or feet,’’ are 
the blessed Saints of God, His Immaculate Mother, 
the Apostles and Elders, martyr-bishops, learned 
doctors, souls mighty in prayer——St. Monica, whose 
prayers won her son’s conversion ; little St. Agnes, 
whose prayers surrounded her with inviolable 
defence ; St. Alfonso, the philosopher, as it were, 
of prayer; St. Ignatius Loyola, whose prayers 
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turned the gambling hells of the Spanish soldiery 
into shrines;:—such are some who mingle with 
the Sacrifice we assist in offering, and I mention 
those of remote times simply because in the Church 
there is no past ; all is eternal present. Nor have 
we completed our survey with the recitation of the 
saints ; for, as St. John Chrysostom says: ‘‘ During 
the time of the Holy Sacrifice angels stand by the 
priest, the whole order’ of the Heavenly Powers 
fervently prays; the sanctuary is full of choirs of - 
angels come to honour Him.” 

And all these, to the spiritual eye, have the appear- 
ance not of a congregation but of one intense white 
flame, which flame is the Will of God, no longer 
broken up and variously revealed as by the prism 
of nature and our common life here, but one with 
that unity of love and spirit and action which is 
as the Unity of Three Persons in One God ; fulfilling 
the Eucharistic prayer of the Redeemer: “I will 
that they may be one, as Thou, Father, art in Me, 
and I in Thee, that they may be one in Us.” 

Such is our privilege, yours and mine, every time 
we attend Mass. Now the question is, how can we 
use this wondrous privilege to the best advantage. 
Bishop Grafton said it was lack of method that 
made our assistance at Mass so far from what it 
might be in this respect. Most of us, I am sure, 
have some method of hearing Mass, and it is prob- 
ably endeared to us by many associations. Not 
for one moment would I suggest a substitute for 
what is of tried value. But there are always some 
in every gathering of Communicants who find it 
difficult to arrange their subjects for prayer so as 
to make the best use of this supreme opportunity 
for intercession, and to such I suggest what follows 
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with all deference to their own use and experience. 
You are doubtless all of you familiar with the 

Easy Method of Assisting at the Holy Sacrifice 

drawn up by Blessed Leonard of Port Maurice. It 

was this method which suggested to me some years 
ago what I have found so useful. Take the Five 

Duties expressed in the ‘‘ Intention” of St. Thomas 

Aquinas. In that Intention we are instructed to 

offer the Holy Sacrifice : 

_ 1, For God’s honour, praise, adoration, and glory. 
2. In remembrance of His Death and Passion. 
3. In thanksgiving for all the blessings bestowed 

in Him on His whole Church. — 

4. For obtaining pardon and remission of all our 
sins, 

5. For obtaining all graces and blessings both for 
ourselves and His whole Mystical Body. 

Of course we assist in every part of the Mass 
with this five-fold Intention, or object. But let 
us suppose that each part of the Intention corre- 
sponds more particularly to some one part of the 
Mass,—thus, that at the commencement and on 
through the ‘‘ Proper” for the day, our thoughts 
are especially engaged with the glory and praise of 
God. Such would seem, at any rate, to be a fitting 
theme during the Lesson, the Holy Gospel and the 
Creed. Well, then, during this time, may we not 
intercede for sinners generally, seeing that all sin 
is aimed at the Glory of God and His eee love 
for all His creatures. 

Then I would suggest that at the offering of the 
~ oblations, and throughout the prayer for the Church, 
we may occupy our thoughts especially with ‘ the 
remembrance of His Death and Passion.’’ And 
here it is surely fitting to intercede for the result 
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of that Death and Basicn, ‘the Catholic Church 
which He purchased with His precious Blood. 


Therefore the unity of the Church, the purity of 
her life, her extension throughout the world; her 
clergy and religious ; her guilds, catechumens and 
children, will be the objects of our prayers. I do 
not mean that we shall have time to pray for all. 
Those of us who can attend Mass frequently should 
allot some special part or need of the Church to 
each day. We might very well construct an inter- 
cession Manual of our own in this way, and it 


certainly would prevent our intercessions from | 


“ overlapping,’’ and prove a great gain in blessing 


- to the whole Church. 
_ From the Exhortation\to the Prayer of Humble 


Approach, the subject of Thanksgiving is obviously 


- ‘before us. The great Cherubic Hymn is then pro- 


nounced and the Comfortable Words of our Saviour 
are recited. Here, then, comes in the third part 


of the Intention: : ‘(In thanksgiving for all the 


blessings bestowed in Him on His whole Church.” 
Our intercessions will naturally be offered for those 
in anxiety, trouble, temptation, doubt; and for 
those who, unlike ourselves, are still outside the 
blessed shelter of the Church. 

The very opening of this part of the Mass, “ Ye 
that are in love and charity with your neighbours,’’ 
seems to suggest such a course of intercession. You 
will recall what William Law says,—that there is 
no better way to loving others than by invoking 
God’s blessing upon them, a fact that nowhere 
holds so true as in respect of those whom we find 
it hard to love. Let the words of Absolution also 
find us responding in this way, especially bearing 
in mind our Lord’s great condition of forgiveness, 
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And now we come to the fourth part in the Mass, 
that is from the commencement of the Canon to 
the end of the communion of the people. This is, 
of course, the consummation of the great Act, and 
here we must find room for those special inter- 
~cessions which we long to offer. Apart, however, 
from these,.our fourth duty, that of “‘ obtaining 
pardon and remission of all our sins,’’ will lead us 
to intercede especially for the penitent and those 
in positions of spiritual danger, and those in the 
“far country ’’ who have been made willing to 
return. | 

Lastly, there is the part from the Paternoster 
to the Blessing. Here the fifth part of our Intention 
will be before us, the object “ of obtaining all graces 
and blessings for the whole Church whether living 
or departed,” and here it would seem fitting to inter- 
cede especially for the holy souls in Purgatory. 

Such is the scheme which I very humbly suggest 
to those who feel anxious to employ more method 
in intercession. Possibly it may seem to some rather 
complicated and difficult. I fear that.is due to my 
way of stating it. In reality I believe it to be 
extremely simple and easy to carry in mind. The 
five parts of the Mass aré before us in the service. 
The five parts of the Intention we have long known 
by heart. We have only to bear in mind the 
subjects for intercession—and this is rendered easy 
by their being suggested by the parts in the service 
itself. I may perhaps add that subjects connected 
with the War will, I think, find place in each of the 
suggested divisions. 

Whether, however, we adopt this scheme or some 
other, of one thing let us be convinced: that, the 
Church’s central Action being the Mass, God is 
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calling us through the Mass, and through our 


Confraternity, to do definite work for His Glory and 
the salvation of souls. And this is the true work 
of the Church as a whole. Other gifts God sees 
good to distribute, to some teaching, to some exhorta- 
tion, to some oversight ; but to all it is given to 
intercede. It is intercession that gives the Church 
her royal as well as her priestly function. ‘“‘ He hath 


given to us a Kingdom, and made us priests.” To — 


wield the sceptre of the power of prayer is an 
enormous responsibility. 

I believe it is that sense of this responsibility,— 
which will grow upon us the more we intercede— 
which is going to save us from despondency in a 
time when there is much to bewilder and perplex. 
Whenever we are tempted to take despairing views 


of the Church at home or abroad, let us fall to 


intercession at once. For one thing it will tell us 
that there is simply no time in this world for despair, 


-and not very much for perplexity. And of one 


thing I am certain, it is intercession that is going 
to preserve us from that terrible snare of Satan, 


‘the tendency to become self-centred and self- 


absorbed, and so to hinder the free flow of grace 
to the great, hungry, weary world outside. It is 
intercession that will deliver us from that deadliest 
type of churchmanship—worse even than ‘“ High 
Church,’ I mean Hard Church ! 

‘Let us not fall below the measure of him of whom 
it was said: 


Thou wouldst not alone 

Be saved, my father, alone 
Conquer and come to the goal . . 
Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself. ~ 
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“Remember the words of our Lord, how He said, 

It is more blessed to give than to receive,’’—yes, 
it is more blessed, when necessary, to give our | 
Communion for another than even to receive Him 
Who cometh in the Name of the Lord! What is 
self while the world is yet alien from the Covenant 
of grace! As the soldier on the field, stricken and 
athirst, has denied himself the cup of cold water. 
- that the lips of his dying brother may be moistened, 
so will we give, if need be, our very Communions 
for the sake of those, not indeed who need our 
Saviour more than we, but have not yet learned to 
love Him. as much,— 


Weary women and Christless men, 

Those who are falling, and those who have spurned 
The strong right hand of the Son of Man. 

Am I not all of them? Each in his need 

I seem to be since the world began ; 

For this Blood that is poured J made to bleed, 

I brake This Body upon the Tree, : 

And the Lord with Whom I intercede 

Is the Lord Who is merciful to me! 


What! doubt of the world? of the worst despair ? 
Not while on the Everlasting Throne 
For an awful moment Himself I see,— 
- Himself, the Heart that was pierced for me! 
Who shares the shame must the Saviour’ share ; 
‘I cannot, I will not be saved alone 
Who myself am saved by another’s prayer. 
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XII 
THE GOSPEL OF DEATH 


“If ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the 
body ye shall live.”’—Rom. viii. 13. 


ie HERE is indeed great ‘‘ good news ”’ in to-day’s 
fi Epistle. We might call it ‘the gospel 
ae _ according to St. Paul,” since, next to our personal 
Pete relationship to the Saviour, it is perhaps most 
characteristic of his whole message. Once united 
Gk to Christ in Holy Baptism and resolved to follow 
one the blessed steps of His most holy life, Death is _ 
ee no longer our enemy. That which, were we left 
to ourselves, would gradually extinguish such higher 
ne aspirations as we brought with us into the world, 
will as infallibly atrophy and slay those passions 
and lusts which are opposed to the spirit-life,— 
Ne “the tyrant in us, our ignoble self,’—if we are 
oie minded to be delivered. Elsewhere the Apostle 
_ rejdices that we are not only “alive in Christ ’”’ but 
Bi “dead in Christ.’’ “We have been planted,” he 
exclaims, ‘‘ in the likeness of His death.”  ‘‘ Reckon 
yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin,” ‘‘ Now 
ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God.” ‘‘ Mortify, therefore, your members which 
are upon the earth,’—and he proceeds to give a 
list of those mortalities, a list which might with 
154 
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advantage be more frequently translated into the © 


common life than it is,—‘‘ mortify your members 
in respect of fornication,—uncleanness, passion, 
evil desire and covetousness which is idolatry, 
for which things’ sake cometh the wrath of God 
on the children of disobedience.’’ 

As you will see if you refer to that parallel passage 
to the Epistle elena the third chapter of 
“ Colossians,’—the word “mortify’’ is explained 
for us in the margin as meaning “‘ to make to die.” 
The very law of death, then, which operates with 
such indiscriminate, unpitying, calculable certainty 


against our higher life when we are under the domi-. 


nion of sin, becomes in our hands the instrument, 
as calculable, as unerring, of the destruction of 
passions and habits and all that hinders growth in 
grace and our life in God. 

- And this is the true meaning of “ mortification ”’ 
in the Christian sense. Mortification is “practised, 
as you know, in other religions besides Christianity, 
excessively in the religions of the East ; but it is 
there practised for the obtaining of merit, for endur- 
ance and the bracing of the will, and very largely 
for the sake of an ascetic ascendency over the minds 
and wills of others. Christian mortification, on the 
other hand, is the slaying of certain impulses and 
elements in order to make room for others. It is 
the plucking up of the weeds that the good seed may 
grow, the smiting away of the marble that the 
image in the Sculptor’s mind may stand revealed. 
As Bishop Chandler. puts it in that wonderful 
manual of the interior life, Ava Coeli, ‘‘ Life through 
death is the motto of Christian mortification.’ 
The instinct, you see, is alive in all natural religions, 
but it is uninformed by any indication of its true 
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ey, and therefore ce incily as a thing for 


its own sake. Oh, that we who know its purpose © 
obeyed its impulse with a hundredth part of the — 


-zeal which our poor, ignorant brethren exhibit ! 
To us the purpose has been revealed ; it is that of © 


being brought into conformity to the Will of Christ. 


It is the life of Christ. The Imitatio Christi is the 


end of Mortification to every one that believeth. 


And my point is this: that with this end before 


us, Death has a real service, and is an unfailing 
friend. It is through Death that Christ destroys 





him that has the power of death. How wonderful — 


is the Divine economy! Not even the penalty 


of our sins is to be wasted! It is made the servant — 
unto life. As the Redeemer endured that penalty — 
and by means of it offered Himself, the perfect — 


Sacrifice, to win our pardon, and open to us the 


Kingdom of Heaven; so He still employs that | 
same dread agent in bringing about our “living © 


sacrifice,” the oblation of our souls and bodies, in — 


order that we may have a living knowledge of 


“that good, and acceptable, and perfect Will of — 


- God.”’ Oh, the unsearchable resources of the wisdom — 


and power of God! when the malicious enemy | 


brought death upon His fair creation, and was 
exulting in the overthrow, as he thought, of the 


Divine Purpose, lo, a stronger than he led captivity 


captive, and made even Death work out His redemp- — 


tive purpose ! ! ! 
But now in order to understand this “ gospel of 
death ”’ more clearly let us consider St. Paul’s whole 


setting of the subject. The Apostle finds in human > 


life a certain antagonism,—the flesh-life and the 


spirit-life. These are at war. It is a combat a 


outvance. There is no reconciling them. There 
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can be no peace save the victory of the spirit or 
_ the dreadful peace of death. This is a disclosure 
that needs no revelation. The Apostle found it 
in himself, and the delineation he gives of it written 
with all the terrible realism of a soul in despair is 
borne out by all the literature of self-revelation the 
world over, and finds an echo in every one of us. 
We must note the difference between St. Paul’s 
two uses of the word “‘spirit.’’ For example; in 
the earlier verses of this chapter, when he speaks 
of them that “are after the spirit,’’ he is speaking 
of the spirit-life, as opposed to the carnal or “‘ flesh- 
life.”’ He is dwelling on that which even the un- 
renewed soul feels instinctively to be its true life 
but which it cannot reach and live. Again “ye 
are not in (or “of’’) the flesh,’’ he says, ‘‘ but in 
the spirit, if so be the Spirit of God dwell in you.” 
Here the Person and work of the Holy Ghost is 
_ introduced. He is the Deliverer. It is He Who 
ensures our living that ‘‘ spirit-life ’’ which the best 
in every man longs to live. Meanwhile, until the 
aid of that Deliverer is procured, the problem for 
every man is how/to defeat the “‘ flesh-life’’ and 
enter into the ‘“‘joy and peace’’ of the spirit-life. 
This is nothing less than the moral ans of the 
whole human race. 

But again, what is this “‘ flesh-life’’? Is it simple 
human nature? Is it the external or animal side 
of human nature? Assuredly not. The context 
—and by that I mean the whole of this great passage 

which extends from the sixth to the eighth chapters 
of “‘ Romans,’ and has an important extension in 
the fifth chapter of “Galatians,”’—the context. 
shows that St. Paul uses the words “the flesh,’ 
“the body”’ in an ethical, not a merely physical, 
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sense. The key to his use lies in the word “car-_ 


nally-minded.” It refers to the lower self, com- 
pounded of the animal flus the fallen human nature. 
This is always a source of weakness, often of temp- 
tation, never of strength or goodness. We must 
not imagine, then, that St. Paul is condemning 
natural or animal appetites as things per se, or that 
he means by mortification the extinction of the 
appetites and the crushing or destruction of the 
body. To think this would be to fall into one of 
the most mischievous heresies that has ever vexed 
the Church of God. No, by the “ flesh ’” he means 
“the fleshly mind,” the mind already blinded and 
debased by our common heritage of sin, and a prey 
to appetites and itself exciting appetites which in 
themselves. would be morally colourless and, under 
the mere control of nature, harmless. 

Such is the antagonism to the good which is 
naturally in all of us. And now one other point 
remains for us to notice, viz., that St. Paul does 
not array these antagonisms as a mere dualism of 
evil and good. He is not picturing man as the 
battlefield on which opposing forces are wrestling 
for his destiny. It is not as though what he is 
describing were a physical disease in which opposing 


bacilli contend for the mastery. That, if you like, 
is the treatment the problem receives in Omar 


Khayyam. The apostle’s diagnosis is saved from 
fatalism by his repeated appeal to the individual 
to decide which shall be master. ‘‘If ye mortify 
the deeds of the body ye shall live.” There is the 
rallying cry! and never are the antagonists set 
forth before us without this cry being raised. Man 
is not merely the spectator of his destiny; he is 
not merely the field on which the battle is being 
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fought. The metaphor is rather that of the council- 
chamber where opposing counsels are evenly matched, 
but where the casting-vote can turnthescale. The 
casting-vote is man’s. 

I have stressed this because of the danger we are © 
in of viewing the struggle from the detached stand- 
point of those whose destiny is involved but who 
have no real part in the decision. This is that 
deadly spirit of naturalism which, whether philo- 
sophical or merely sentimental, is sapping -the 
_ Moral energy of thousands. It is well expressed 
“in the melancholy and cowardly quatrains of Omar 
Khayyam, and in the whole of the ‘‘ temperament 
school’’ of modern fiction. There each man, each 
woman, is the mere territory over which the forces 
of good and evil—as they are called—fight their 
fight to a finish. St. Paul was acutely conscious 
of the presence of those forces in his life, Like 
every Jew, he was strongly disposed to fatalism, 
yet he was saved from the enervating creed by his 
belief in, his experience of, the Supernatural Agent 
Who waits upon the decisions of the will. He threw 
the whole weight of his being on to the spirit-life 
and by the power of the Holy Ghost came off 
conqueror. He was able to say to all the ages to 
come, out of his own experience: “if ye through 
the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body ye 
shall live.”’ 

But how did St. Paul come by this Supernatural 
Aid? and how do we? The opening words of 
to-day’s Epistle remind us. St. Paul is writing 
to baptized persons. He reminds them that the 
Spirit has already entered into their lives, placing 
them under a moral obligation to obey His impulses. 
His way of stating this is not quite our modern way 
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of acclang, but his meaning is nenect hy clear. 
The thought of our ransom by the precious Blood 


was never out of his mind, and here he refers to 


the effects of that ransom as applied in our Baptism ; 
—we are placed under an obligation, he says, not 


to the flesh to live according to the flesh . . . for 
aS many as are led by the Spirit of God they are 
the sons of God.’”’ The old spell is broken! Every 
obligation which our natural birth seeks to establish 


over us is abolished! “Our soul is escaped as a 


bird out of the snare of the fowler ; the snare is 
broken and we are delivered.”’ Henceforth we are 
alive unto God, and under obligation solely to the 
Spirit. It only remains to us by the same Spirit 
to mortify the deeds of the body, and we shall 
live. 

St. Paul packs more thought into his language 


_ than any other writer, but not even St. Paul can 


get a system into a text. When, therefore, we seek 
for the origin of this possession of the Spirit, and 
by the Spirit, we must go to those great passages 
in which he describes the beginning of the Christian 
life. And in every one of them we shall find that 
he traces the commencement of our “ obligation ”’ 
to the Spirit to our Baptism. Here we see how 
closely he kept to the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ. ‘“ Except a man be born of water and the 


- Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God.” 


Now this, I think, makes two things perfectly plain : 


_(r) when St. Paul is‘speaking of the Spirit and His 
operations, he is not speaking of something apart . 


from the Church and its ordinances. It is the fashion 
to-day to draw a distinction between “‘ the religion 


of the Spirit ’’ and “institutional religion,” as 
though the former were an exception God sek 
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to the normal’ sacramental means of the Church, 


-or a direct visitation to individuals independent 
of their collective life in the Church. This is a 


false distinction, and a very misleading one. It 
would make God at strife with Himself. The 
Sacraments ordained and appointed by our Lord 


. have proved to be the channels by which the Holy 


Spirit comes into our lives and operates in them, 
nor have we any guarantee of His assistance, except 
we make use of those means. That is one point ; 


and the other is this: (2) that until the New Birth 


“of water and the Spirit’’ has taken place, our 


higher nature, the spirit-life lies powerless under | 


the dominion of the “‘fleshly mind.” “‘ That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I 
said unto you, Ye must be born again.’’ Spirit- 
life without the Spirit of God is of no avail. It 


a may reach a high degree of humanity, it may scorn 
the grossness of the fleshly mind; refined tastes, 


intellectual interests, beneficent activities may 
characterize it; it is still the ‘“‘ natural man,” man 
on a lower plane than that on which he was created 
to’ exist. For man’s true life is God, and without 
the quickening Agency of the Holy Spirit he cannot 
live it. Here you see how closely hang together our, 


_Lord’s promises and the sacramental life of the 


Church. He promised ‘the Holy Spirit should 


come. Why? To mediate His own Presence in 


the hearts and lives of those who were willing to 
receive Him. The work-of the Holy Spirit is as 
St. Paul expresses it to the Galatians, to “form 
Christ within us.’”’ Here again is the meaning of 


‘our Lord’s words: ‘“‘ He that hath the Son hath — 


life,’ and St, Paul speaks of God having “ sent 
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forth into our hearts the Spirit of His Son.” On 

this hangs all that we read in the Epistles about 
» “Christ” being “ our life.’”’” It comes, then, to this, 
that the germ of the Christ-life is introduced into ~ 
our ‘‘spirit-life’? by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost, and is sustained and nourished and increased 
by all those means, prayer, penance, the Holy 
Communion, good works and devotions through 
which the Spirit ministers to us. And the aim 
of this is, as I said just now, the imitatio Christi, 
the reproduction in our lives of that life of perfect 
harmony with the Will of the Father which was 
Christ’s on earth. This alone isthe quickening 
and salvation of the natural human life, both of 
spirit and of body, for the sin-tainted sense-life 
is also redeemed, and is to be restored together 
with the ‘spiritual mind” into their true life in 
God. 

And now I think we are in a position to appreciate 
what I have ventured to call St. Paul’s Gospel of 
Death. 

The antagonism within us continues, but (1) it 
- is no longer a contest between two human forces, 

“ flesh-life ”’ and “ spirit-life’’; a third factor has 
been introduced, claiming the entire life for God, 
and so long as our will is ranged on the side of 
this Agent, victory is present and continuous. 
(2) Under the union of this Agent with our will, 
all that is irredeemable of the “‘ flesh-life” dies. 
Just as the growing seed leaves behind it in the 
_ kingdom of the inorganic all those substances which 
cannot be assimilated by the plant, just as the 
limb which is bound up, and the faculty which is 
unused atrophies and ultimately drops out of 
correspondence with the body and the mind, so 
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the soul which is animated by the Divine Life 
“makes. to die’ that which is incompatible with 
the Divine Life, viz., with the perfect conformity 
with the Divine Will manifested in Christ. And 
just as surely as death waits upon neglect to remove 
or cancel the disused organ or faculty, so surely 
can we count upon its services in our being trans- 
formed by the renewing of our mind, in the “ pluck- 
ing out of the eye’”’ or “cutting off the hand,” 
in our “losing ourselves for Christ’s sake”; so 
that we may triumphantly “ reckon ourselves dead 
indeed unto sin.”’ 

There is an impartiality about death that binds 
it our friend. It works no less surely for us when 
“ Christ is our life,’ than it works against us if 
we sink back into the “‘ fleshly mind.’”’ That great 
- paradox in which our Lord centred the gospel of 
the Cross, ‘‘ he that loseth his life for My sake shall 
save it,” is capable of more interpretations than we 
usually give it. Granted we are “ losing our life 
for His sake,’’—i.e., that His character may be 
formed within us, then we.can also rejoice in the. 
other side of the paradox: ‘“‘he that is saving his 
life shall lose it,’’—i.e., may definitely count on the © 
loss and annihilation of all that cannot be ‘‘ saved.” 

This ‘‘ Gospel of Death’ is well brought out by 
that parallel passage to the Epistle for to-day, the 
passage I have already alluded to in the fifth chapter 
of ‘‘Galatians.”’ There is a verse there which is 
often so read as to be a great source of discourage- 
ment to those who are striving to unite their wills 
with the Spirit: ‘The flesh lusteth against the 
Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh ... so 
that ye cannot do the things that ye would.”” Who, 
then, is the despairing cry of the reader, can be 
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saved! But we read it in the wrong sense. By ‘ 


“the things that ye would” we understand the 
Apostle to refer to the higher things of the “ spirit- 
life,’”’ whereas he means the very opposite. He 
means the things of the lower life which our sinful 
disposition would incline us to do, and he says that 


we ‘‘cannot’’ do these because of the victorious — 


contest of the Spirit against the flesh. This is 


‘ clearly the sense of the verse because of the words 


which precede it: ‘‘ Walk in the spirit and ye shall 


not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.’’ Thus, instead of 
being a discouragement, the Verse is one of the most 


triumphant of all St. Paul’s announcements of the — 
victory of the Spirit. Because of the irreconcilable 
antagonism between the flesh and the Spirit ye, . 
who are under the dominion of the Spirit, cannot do 
the things which, left to yourselves, ye would do, 
It is the conclusion of the seventh chapter of Romans 
re-stated in reference to the Agent of our salvation, 


as the other is in reference to the Author: ‘‘ Who 


shall deliver me from this body of death? I thank 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” j 

“The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death,”’ for, until redemption is completely realized 
in each soul, the service of death is indispensable. 
We in Christ, and Christ in us, both need the services 
of atrophy and dissolution. The Victor has done 
more than abolish death; He has made death 
abolish itself. For as surely as we commit ourselves 
to the Spirit of Life, death renders us incapable of 
doing the things which issue in death. 

I make a truce with Death, if Death will be 
The agent of my God to set me free! . 

‘Remember this in all assaults of the flesh and of 

the fleshly mind. Concentrate all your attention 
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on the Spirit. Rouse the aeOnes the love of - 


the Saviour, the blessedness of being had home to 


God, the sweetness of the rest in Paradise when | 


this short episode of struggle is over, the glory of 
freedom from temptation, the service which is 
absolute joy, gather up all that God has made 
known to you of His love and your destiny in Him ; 


- think on these things, that your will may be unfal- 


teringly united to that Blessed Spirit, that Heavenly 


Friend, Who asks this, and this only, of you, that. 
you choose Him continually in order that He may. 


make known in you that same Power which He put 
forth in raising Christ from the dead. So shall He 
reign in your mortal members, which shall be 
renewed from day to day. Take up the cry of 
Pilgrim as he runs from the City of Destruction : 
‘Life, life, eternal life! ’’ We leave the city behind 
because life is in front. We take death with us 
because the city is left behind. We have two feet 
for the running; the one is called Life, the other 
Death. 
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XIII 
FAILURE RETRIEVED 


‘Master, we have toiled all night, and taken nothing : 
nevertheless, at Thy word, I will let down the net.’’— 
St. Luke v. 5. 


S OILED all night, and taken nothing ’’— 

what weariness is in the confession !— 
more than weariness, what a sense of the perversity 
of things! It was not the confession of idle men. 
Simon Peter and his comrades had done all they 
could. It is that that gives point to the situation. 
They had toiled at the proper.time, and they had 
persevered all night long, and yet—they had nothing 
to show ! 

What a picture it is of the life of many! We do 
our best. We comply with the conditions of the 
task. We put our whole force into it, and we 
persevere ; we keep on, day after day, month after 
month, year after year, then, in middle life, when 
we ought to be getting some of it back again—lo! — 
‘‘we have taken nothing.”’ 

_ Poets may speak loftily of failure. Some of the 

men who taught us in our youth did make a gospel 

of failure. They showed us that it may be better ~ 

to fail in a high aim than to succeed in a low one. 

That was wholesome medicine for our complacency, 

and we needed it. But when “ the heroic for earth 
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too hard.” is the endeavour to get daily bread, or 
to keep the home together, it is very hard to bring 
gospel out of failure like that. How close home 
these Gospel stories come to our ordinary work-a- 
day life! These men were not dreamers, nor were 
they engaged in trying to realize some great aim 
in art or statesmanship. They had toiled, and 
they had toiled to provide against hunger, and they 
had taken nothing. That is you and me. 

Jesus appears on the scene. Perhaps you feel 
inclined to say Yes, when it is too late. When 
the burning Syrian sun, flinging the shadows of 
the boats far down into the deep, made fishing 
out of the question. Why should He come now? 
to taunt us with our failure ? to remind us of all 
the chances we have lost? Ah, if only He had 
come during the long night! but now,—when my 
life is all broken and spoiled, and my chance gone, 
ah, why does He come now! 

Well, but, dear people, did we want Him before ? 
Did we go to Him at the outset and say, Master, 
come with us and bless our boat ? Did we seek His 
counsel before embarking on that business which 
has turned out such a failure ? Did ,we seek Him 
in that marriage which we treated so lightly ?. Did 
we so much as dream of entering on life in His 
spirit ? 

May not the cause of the failure lie here? We 
complied with all the conditions of the task—save 
one; we never asked Him to bless it. If that is 
so, we have reached a clue to what we call “ the 
perversity of things.’ We have found that the 
‘perversity ’’ after all is not in “things” but in 
ourselves. And we are also, I believe, on the road 
to bring a real “‘ gospel” out: of our failure, 


















_ For why has Jesus appeared on the ove 2. Waren 
of all, He wants the boat. Yes, the empty boat. 


What is He going to do with it? He is going to 
teach from it. To teach? You mean, He is going 


to hold up our failure as a warning, to make a 
public example ofus? No; the heart of the Saviour 
is too full of pity and understanding to do that. 
There is no indication in to-day’s Gospel that He 
said one word to the bystanders about Peter’s 
failure. We are told that.He just “taught the 
people.’’ That is what He does with every failure. 
The Son of Man preaches a lesson, I say, from every 


failure, out of the very heart of it. He steps into © 
the empty life, for there is not one that is such a 


failure that He cannot use it. And then when He 
has put our failure to His own uses—we, very likely, 
knowing nothing about that part of it—He turns 
and shows us how to retrieve the failure. 

Yet what a strange command! ‘“‘ Launch out 
into the deep, and let down your nets for a draught.” 
“Why, Master,” we can imagine the fishermen 


replying, “‘that is just what we have been doing | 
all night long! And now, why, it would be absurd. 
to go a-fishing in the full sunshine, when the shoal — 


will dart away from the boat’s approach !”’ 
Yet there has been no mistake. No words could 
speak plainer. “‘ Launch out into the deep and 


let down your nets.”” Out again into the old scene 


of failure. Back again to the unyielding conditions 


-and the thankless task! You observe, Christ does — 


not say, Give it up. Try something else. No. We 
are to go back to the same toil, only, with this 


difference,—at His word. That business which has — 


proved such a fiasco, that married life which has 
turned out such a wreck, that home that has gone 
| 
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all to piecés,—back to it again! Launch out into 
the deep, at My word, in My name, with My power ! 
- Very likely we rather hoped God would set us 
afresh task. But that is not God’s way. He does 
not change the task; He gives us a new condition 
of success. ‘‘ Nevertheless, at Thy word I will let 
down the net.’’ Ah, that makes all the difference ; 
“At Thy word.” You, my friend, to whom the 
-same Lord is speaking this evening, you who came 
into this great church—you scarce knew why—in 
the very bitterness of failure, go back to the task 
“at His word.’ That is where the failure lay. 
You were not doing it “‘at His word.’’ That is 
what has made you talk about “‘ luck being against 
you,” and all the blind philosophy men had before 
Christ appeared on the shores of this struggling 
_ world. All that is done with now. Go back to the 
old scene with Peter’s words on your lips: “‘ never- 
theless, at| Thy word, I will let down the net.” 

I know of no words that give us a better idea of 


faith than those. Definitions of faith there are — 


many; but here we see faith at work. Here is 
the thing itself, living, speaking, obeying. And 
one thing Peter’s words reveal very plainly: he 
had not much faith in the event. He just went at 
it with a dogged obedience and without much faith 
in the result. People often ask us whether they 
can really have faith when they can’t somehow 
expect the result. Now, expectation is not really 
a part of faith at all. It belongs to the imagination, 
and we are not all equally gifted with imagination. 
~ Jesus did not seem to mind about Peter having 
faith in the event, so long as he had faith in Him, 


-—in His Word, in His power. He placed the whole | 


test of Peter’s faith in his obedience. ‘‘ Launch out, 
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let down.’’ He told him to do something, and Peter, 
in face of the futile night, in the very teeth of 
experience, went and did it. That is faith. 

It is faith, because it is sheer confidence in the 
Lord Who gives the command. And as you read 
these Gospel accounts of our Lord’s cures and 
wonderful works, you find that what He looked for 
as the prime condition of His work was confidence 
in Himself. ‘‘ Believest thou that J am able? ”’ 
is the question that occurs again and again, and if 
the answer is ‘‘ Help Thou mine unbelief,’ it has 
sufficient of the essence of faith in it to make it. 
possible for Him to act. 

_ Faith and obedience,—in action they are one. 
And the question I want to ask you this evening 
is: will you not only listen to the voice of Jesus, 
—will you obey ? Will you take Him into the boat 
with you and let Him direct the cast ? How can 
you do this? 

It is not a mere matter of sentiment. I do not 
want you to trust a Christ of your imagination. 
Christ has left His representative here, in the 
Church inspired by His Spirit. If you follow out 
the precepts of the Church you will be putting 
your life under the control of Christ. Prayer will 
give your life direction; the sacraments will give 
it strength, the very discipline of a life so ordered 
will better fit you for life’s adventure. And with 
Christ in the ship and all the toil undertaken at His 
direction, the same wonder will be repeated in your 
case that set the shores of Galilee ringing two 
thousand years ago! 

How do I know it ? Because our Lord is doing 
through His Church to-day exactly what He did 
then,—only, instead of retrieving one failure He 
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is now retrieving millions. I thank God that my 
faith in these miracles rests not only on the testi- 
mony of the past, not only on the authority of the 
Church, which I know cannot deceive me, but 
on the authority of present fact as well. Here, for 
example, is a letter which I had the other day from 
a sailor. Just before setting out on the voyage— 
he writes in the course of it—he made a resolve | 
that he would follow Christ as the Church directs. 
He made his confession and was confirmed, and 
made a rule about his Communions and his daily 
_ prayer. This is what he says: “This voyage is 
quite different from every other. The men are 
pretty much the same, and so are the temptations. | 
But God seems to prosper everything I put my hand 
to, and prayer is wonderful . . . I am so happy.” 
It is not so long ago since that man told his best ~ 
friend that he had come to the end of his tether! 
Then, well, Christ met him on the shore, and this 
is the result. 

And here is another letter: “‘It is just a year 
since that Sunday . . . what a change has come 
over my home! There is none of that bitterness 
now that I told you of before. Every morning we 
‘have prayer together—I don’t believe the children 
would go to school without it now—and somehow 
things have looked up wonderfully with me. I 
don’t know why God should be so good to me.” 

Need I apologize for reading these homely testi- 
monies?! People often argue about miracles as 
though they belonged to some branch of archeology ! 
That is why I like to quote them in their modern 


1 An even more striking testimony has reached the 
author from Australia since the above sermon was published 
in the Church Times. 
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setting. Why, they are all about us to- hat me My 
the Incarnation is not only an event in the far past ; 
it is a chain of events reaching all the way down from 
\ Galilee to England to-day in this “ year of Grace ”’ 
\—ay, year of Grace, year of miracle, year of Christ. 
And all this blessed continuity we hail as evidence 
of the Son of Man still on the lake of life, the Friend 
of the toiler, the Hope of those who mourn. 

With Christ on the shore the bitterness is past. — 
With Christ in the boat the failure is retrieved. 
Try it. Prove it. ‘‘In all thy ways acknowledge 
Him, and He shall direct thy paths.’ Begin this 
very night. Learn to say “‘ Thy Will be done’ in 
my life.’’ Learn to speak to the Master. Learn 
to listen to His voice. It matters not how long i 
we have toiled, how bitterly disappointed we have. 
been; He waits to be gracious. ~ 

Back then into the world, into the business, the 
family, the camp, the trench, the parish—wherever 
the failure has been, go back in the spirit of prayer 
and of humble dependence on the power of Christ, _ 
and you shall yet prove how He — 


Can turn to praise 
The old forlorn unfruitful days. 


- “© taste and see how gracious the Lord is; 
blessed is the man who putteth his trust in Him.” 


Aah 


XIV 


“THE LITTLE LESS, AND WHAT. 
WORLDS AWAY !”’ 


“ Jesus said unto him: Thou art not far from the King- 
dora of God.’’—St. Mark xii. 34. 


HERE is something intensely dramatic in the 
scene which these words recall. It is Tuesday 


in Holy Week. Representatives of all the leading’ 


sects and parties come to Jesus in the temple for 
the purpose of heckling Him. Hour after hour 


they ply Him with questions, without compassion _ 
for His weariness or admiration for His wisdom. 


They tax Him with His authority. They try to 
entangle Him in the tribute question. They attack 
Him as to the interpretation of Scripture. They 
drag in the divorce question. There does not seem 
to be a single topic of the day which they do not 
employ in the hope of getting Him to commit 


- Himself. The bystanders in the background know 


just enough of these things to stimulate a passing 
interest in the debate, but not one of them—so I 
read—has a grain of sympathy with’ the hard- 


’ pressed Teacher. Jesus is alone. 


At length there comes a lull, as when the assailants 
draw back from the assault to count their losses 


and concoct fresh plans. Look at them as they sit | 
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there, those ancient men with knitted brows and 
hands on beards. These are the flower of God’s 


ancient people, who are awaiting the coming of 


Messiah, yet have not the spiritual perception to 
recognize Him in their midst. Look at them, 
those keen-faced disputants whose whole life has 
been passed in debating knotty points of law, yet 
who cannot withstand the wisdom and power 
with which He spake. Look at them, those super- 
cilious Sadducees, the “‘ intellectuals ’’ or Modernists 
of their day; the Herodians, or ‘‘ nationalists,” 
who had hoped that Jesus would prove a popular 


demagogue ; the Pharisees, or “ Separatists,’’ whose 


religion had long since lost vitality, and degenerated 
into a mechanical tradition. Look at them well; 
these men have only one thing in common—hatred 
of Jesus. They have challenged Him to open 
combat, and they are foiled at every throw. “And 


now their hatred knows no bounds. For when we 


argue where we ought to learn, Hell waits upon the 
issue. 

Yet stay; in the pause that follows there rises 
one in that assembly whom natural justice moves 
to some appreciation of hard-pressed merit. The 
tone in which he speaks is very different from that 
of those who have preceded him. ‘“ Perceiving 
that Jesus had answered them well, he asked Him : 
Which is the first commandment of all?” This 
man was a scribe, one whose business it was to 
expound and enforce the Law, and it may seem 
strange that being ‘“‘a master in Israel,’ he should 
have asked Jesus such an elementary question. In 
the phylactery, or little leathern case bound to his 
forehead, was a strip of parchment whereon was 
written the answer to his question: ‘“‘ Hear, O 


eh 


y. ne ? 
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Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord, and thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul and with all thy might.” 
Such was Israel’s ancient creed, the ‘‘ first command- 
ment of the Law,’ and this the Scribe must have 
recited twice daily ever since, at the age of twelve, 
he became a “‘son of the Law.”’ Why then did he 
ask Jesus the question ? Undoubtedly, to set Him 
right with His persecutors, or at least to give Him 
an opportunity of vindicating Himself as to the 
chief article of Israel’s faith. 

And the expected answer was forthcoming, with 
the clear assurance: “this is the first command- 
ment.’’ A gleam of triumph flashes from the eyes 
of the Pharisees present, for was not this the very 
truth for which they stood! To have had their 
will of the opposing sects they would almost have 
made peace with Jesus! But the triumph was 
short-lived. They are not allowed to imagine that 
they who observe but half of the Law represent it 


wholly. Jesus is quick to add that the test of 
devotion to God is love of man: ‘‘ The second,” He > 


says, ‘‘is like unto it, namely this, Thou shalt love 


thy neighbour as thyself.”” And so saying, He welds - 


these two laws into one: ‘‘ There is none other 
_ commandment greater than these.” 


And now I ask you to follow very closely the. 


process of thought at work in the Scribe’s mind. 
First, the Divine simplicity of the answer and its 
balanced wisdom win the man’s instant recogni- 


tion. ‘‘ Master,’”’ he exclaims, using the term in all 


sincerity, ‘‘ Thou hast well answered.”’ Next, as by 
a sudden inspiration, he seems to realize the great 
spirit of loving surrender which the Law only 
symbolized and led up to. It is as though some- 





thine! glorious and entrancing dawned upon hia! va 


for you notice that his words seem rather to describe 
a mental process than to voice the approval of a 
previous judgment. “ Yes,’’ he seems to say, 
“for there is One God, and none other; and to 
love Him with all the heart, and with all the under- 


standing, and with all the soul and with all the 


strength, and to love his neighbour as himself— 
_ why, this is more than all whole burnt offerings and 


hmsacrices, .'.) 1? 


Do you follow the thought, piece by piece, as it 
builds itself up before the man’s spiritual vision ? 


If you do not, you. miss the whole point of the © 


Lord’s reply. Looking upon him as he stands there, 
in the flush of his new discovery, Jesus answers 


him with that high authority which placed Him | : 


above all human approval or censure, above the 


Law, and the whole religious life of His time, the 


authority which He wields as King of the Kingdom 
absolute and eternal, the reign of self-surrender 
which all law and all prophecy had foreshadowed : 
“Thou art not far from the Kingdom of 
God.” 

So far had this man come by yielding to his better 


_ nature,—his instinct of justice. And here let me 


say—though.it is not the principal lesson I derive 
from this incident—that no man can take sides 
with Jesus Christ either against an unspiritual 
church or an unbelieving world, and not experience 


a new vision of life and love, and be led to the 


brink at least of the Kingdom of God. Seldom 
indeed does recognition come as suddenly as with 
the Scribe. Yet ultimately, inevitably it comes, 
once a man lets himself go in the direction of Jesus. 
And when it does come, and man stands on the 
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ine of the great Bere diectvery: then is the 


crisis in his life. 


Let us turn our thoughts to that crisis. : Thou 
art not far from the Kingdom of God.’’ The words 


suggest two questions: I. Why was the Scribe not 


far from the Kingdom? II. Why was he not within 
it? 
I. Why was he not far from the Kingdom ? 


1. Because he was under the influence of the yc 


Holy Ghost. I want you to note this particularly. 
We are too much inclined to-day to regard these 
experiences merely from the psychological point 
of view, as though there were nothing active in 
cases of ‘‘conversion’’ but the human understand- 


ing. On the contrary, ‘no onecancall Jesus Lord 


but by the Holy Ghost.” The Scribe had not 
got quite as far as that, but his mind was moving 
in that direction, and it was the Spirit of God Who 
led him. There is no spiritual vision save by 
‘celestial fire.’ The Scribe’s natural judgment 
was sufficient to inform him that Jesus had silenced 
His adversaries, but to have caught a glimpse of 
the life that flows from complete surrender to God 
—that was of the Holy Ghost alone. 

There are crises in the lives of all of us when we 


_become aware for the first time of something in 


religion of which we had no notion before. We see 


worship in a new light. The Creed becomes alive. 
with the personal note of faith. We are given to 


see, as from afar, the reality of sacramental grace. 


_ This is none of our doing. It is of Him Who 


Enables with perpetual light 
The dulness of our blinded sight. 


As one has well said, writing of this experience : 
‘You ask, what is it you need, besides eyes in order 


“THE LITTLE TES at 
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to see the truths of revelation ; I will tell you at 
once; you need light. Not the keenest eye can 


- see in the dark. Now, though your mind be the 


XN 


eye, the grace of God is the Light ; and you will as 
easily exercise your eyes in this world of sense with- 
out the sun, as you will be able to exercise your 
mind in the spiritual world without the parallel 


gift from without.’ ? 


And when in God’s mercy this illumination visits 
us, then is the crisis of the soul. Everything turns 
on the way in which we respond to that Heavenly 
light. Faith or Denial, Heaven or Hell are before 
us according as we use or neglect that grace of 
vision. ‘‘ Whereupon,” says the apostle, of his 
own enlightenment, ““T was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision.”’ The Scribe was “not far”’ 


because he beheld the Kingdom of God by the 


illumination of the Holy Ghost. 


ce 


2. He was “‘ not far,’’ because he had overcome 


_ his prejudice. How bitterly prejudiced against 
Jesus he had been as a scribe needs no saying. The 


Scribes were the most implacable enemies Jesus 


- had. It must have been startling to hear a Scribe 


say to Jesus, ‘“‘ Thou hast said the truth.’ And 
then in addition to the prejudice within there was 


the certainty of opposition from without. We all: 


know what it is to break with one’s party, and may 
well shrink from the consequences entailed. Yet 
this was precisely the cost the Scribe undertook. 
He dared to accost this mad prophet by the rabbinic 
title of ‘“‘ Master.’? He dared to prove the one 


exception we read of to the uniform enmity of his 


class. Surely with such splendid loyalty to what 


1 Newman, Discourses to Mixed Congregations, Disc. ix. 
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he knew to be true, he could not be far from the 
Kingdom! ‘Every one that is of the truth 
vheareth My voice.” | 

In those crises of which I have spoken, when the 
Holy Spirit gives us to see religion in a new light, 
how much prejudice the illumination has to encounter 
- within us! It is all so different from the way in 
which we have been brought up! And then it 
means such a complete change! We shall be told 
by those who know us that we have altered very 
much, that we are getting ‘‘ very advanced,’’— 
you know the silly phrases people use,—people 
who do not understand in the least what religion 
means. And changeableness is perhaps the last | 
thing we care to be charged with. We pride our- 
selves on our stability of character; we think a 
good many times before we risk our reputation for 
constancy. This is perhaps the most solid opposi- 
tion vital religion has to encounter, for again and 
again the gospel note is sounded: “Except ye 
convert, and become as little children, ye cannot 
see the Kingdom of God.” “Not far from the 
Kingdom !’’ Nay, even to see it, you must change ! 
for how can you see that which is of God, when 
your eyes are turned in upon yourself, upon your 
tastes and traditions and opinions! And then as 
well as the prejudice there is the opposition. It 
does not matter where you arey in business, in 
domestic service, in professional life, you must 
expect to be bitterly opposed in twentieth-century 
England if you so much as dare to say to Jesus 
Christ, ‘‘ Master, Thou hast said the truth.” You 
do well to count the cost. 

Yes, but remember for your encouragement that 
you do ill to blink the truth. Galileo, even when 
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agony had wrung recantation from his lips, hehea 
the truth which he had seen and could not deny. — 
There is in every one of i that sublime sense with — 
which, as Plato said, ‘‘man salutes the truth.” 


Despite all my prejudice, in face of all the opposi- 


ae 
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tion that lies before me, Master, Thou hast said the — 
truth.’” So much I cannot help but admit, because — 
it is in me, as though another had spoken. vs 

‘Then shall mere reputation for stability and 


Ay constancy turn me away from conversion? Can 


I have seen and yet be disobedient to the vision ? © 
Shall the threats and sneers of those with whom 
I am associated hold me back from taking sides — 


with Him Whom I know to be ‘‘ Master,” Whom 


the deepest, most sacred part of me salutes as_ 


othe truth. 2 : 
‘Thou art not far from the Kingdom of God” 


—oh, take the step! Come in. Come in. HAG 
You approach this church on one of these war-_ 


darkened nights. Afar, you see it only as a huge 
shadow looming out of the gloom. It has a form, 
but if you did not know what it was, it would be, 


of itself, utterly unintelligible. You might, as 
you draw near, try to make it out with a flash-_ 


light, but no light you carried could give you any 


adequate idea of its size and proportions, still less _ 
of its purpose. Then, as you come up to it you. 


see. it is lighted from within. Strange shapes and 
_ designs make themselves apparent to you from the 


windows. Still, you are as far as ever from their _ 
meaning. At last you find the porch, and you enter, 
and, once within, both the place and the “ storied 


29 


windows ”’ are intelligible. 


Such is the case of the man who approaches the — 


Catholic Church, Viewed at a distance, the Church, 
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i ns. Seikedons, appears quite inexplicable. Nor can 
any applicance we bring with us throw much light 
on the matter. Upon nearer approach the mysteri- 
ous Kingdom appears to be lighted from within, 
_ and where it is transparent we see strange designs, 
unfamiliar to us elsewhere ; we catch glimpses of 


the lives of the saints, and of the faithful amongst | 


us, their worship, their belief, their triumph over 
_ temptation, their penitence when overcome. And 
yet, remaining outside, how little we understand 
of it all! ‘We are not far.”” We are in daily con- 
tact with it all, and yet 


The little less,—and what worlds away ! 


And the reason is too obvious to need adding. We 
can never hope to understand this Kingdom, this 
Church, this Catholic religion, till we have stooped 
_ beneath the lowly porch whose name is Surrender, 
and entered into the light and blessedness of our 
spiritual home, where Christ dwells, Whose light 
_ we dimly saluted amid the darkness of the world. 


IT. And this brings us to the other question | 


_ which our Lord’s words drew from us. The Scribe 
had seen by the illumination of the Spirit, he had 
‘overcome his prejudice, he had owned the truth, 

_-—why, then, was he not within the Kingdom 

already ? 

The answer is, because he had only seen the 
vision ; he had not made the surrender. 

If Christianity were a philosophy, a view of life, 
the bare perception of its truth and beauty might 
be sufficient to make us Christians. But Christianity 
is not merely a “‘ view of life”; it isa life. That 
is why the mere acknowledgment of its theory 
can never bring a man far enough. It must be 
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lived; and it must be lived by a man’s giving 
himself up to it, and the very first step in that — 
action is surrender. It is just a big venture. Those _ 

who have proved it, know that it will turn out all — 
‘ight, but no man can be sure of this until he has 
proved it for himself. He must go into it prepared 
to take the risks. He must “commit himself.” 
He must “ forsake all,’”’ that is to say, he must- 
hold himself free from everything that may threaten — 
to impede his Christian profession. It is as well 
that this should be clear at the first. No one made — 
it clearer than the Son of Man Himself. The 
Scribe had seen the truth, he had admitted the © 
truth; but he had not crossed over and stood © 
shoulder to shoulder with the lonely and persecuted 
Master. He was “not far from the Kingdom of 
God’’; but he was not within. 

Many a man sees the Catholic faith in theory. 
He acknowledges its beauty, its attractiveness, 
its fitness to fulfil human needs; he sees how it 
sums up all the broken utterances of the religious 
instinct ; he may write brilliantly of its evidences ; — 
he may even preach convincingly its doctrine; _ 
and yet,—such is the stern truth—he may be a lost 
soul, for the simple reason that he has never made ~ 
his practical surrender. 


The little less,—and what worlds away! 


Yes, a man may be baptized, he may be a com- 
municant, he may come regularly to church, he 
may hold office in it ;—the question is: Has he 
ever become a disciple? The gifts and calling of 
God are, we know, without repentance. Sacra- 
mental grace visits the soul of him who is put in — 
the way of the Sacraments, but unless that soul — 
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__ has surrendered itself to the discipleship of Jesus 


Christ, these visitations of grace come but to go, 
' and the man is in the position of him who was 
“compelled ’”’ to come to the king’s supper, and 
yet was cast out because he lacked the wedding 
garment. In such an one sacramental grace can 
find no lodging. He goes on under the dreadful 
delusion that all is well with him, that he will be 
received into Bliss simply on the score of this out- 
ward conformity, this repetition of ‘‘ Lord, Lord.” 
_ Alas! he will be among those to whom the King 
says: “Depart from Me; I never knew you.” 

A fearful doctrine? Yes, but not more fearful 
than that which the King pronounced when He 
said to the Scribe: ‘‘ Thou art not far from the 
Kingdom of God.” 

Oh, how willingly would Jesus have said: Thou 
art altogether within the Kingdom! Do we not 
see Him fixing His eyes upon him, as He did upon 
that other, of whom we read that Jesus “ looking 
upon him, loved him’”’? Ah, how willingly would 
He have flung wide the arms about to be stretched 
upon the Cross for the world’s salvation, and folded 
the seeker to His breast! One thing alone held 
Him back: it would not have been true. Faith- 
fulness to the seeking soul forbade Jesus from telling 
him he was other than he was. God is truth as 
well as love. The sentiment with which we might 
have expected the incident to close is ruled out 
by the faithfulness of the Son of God. What a 
rebuke is here to that man-determined “ charity ” 
which would dare to accommodate the constitution 
of the Kingdom to fit the would-be member! No, 
‘He Who sanctified the truth by His Death never 
minimized it in His life. 
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Ah, yet remember how He loved hin How a 
gladly he would have said, Thou art cee the — 
Kingdom! How He longed to be able to say it! 
He knew the difficulties that stood in the way of © 
that surrender, and, my brothers, He knows the 4 
_ difficulties that stand in our way. He whose whole ~ 
life was Surrender, think you He does not appre- | 
ciate your circumstances? The conflict in the | 
wilderness, the Agony in the Garden, were schools 
in which He learned to sympathize, for, mystery 
of Divine Love! ‘He learned obedience in, then 
things which He suffered.’ He is a “merciful 
| High Priest,” but, ah! He is a “‘ faithful High 

Priest’? also. Keep those parallel aspects of His — 

Manhood ever before your minds, that the one may _ 

save you from presuming, and the other from ~ 
_ despair. ; 

And remember this also: Satan makes our | 

ee surrender appear very much more severe than it — 
-, is. He presents the Cross only; he blots out the — 
joy. He so acts on our minds as to make us forget 
all the sweetness and the glory of salvation with — 

Christ, and to remember only the hardships of the 

way, and the treasures we cannot carry with us. 

_ But could not our Lord have gone a little further 

with the man who was so near? Does He seem to _ 

you to have left the seeker coldly to find his own 
way? He had no alternative. Not even Divine 
love can override our freedom. ‘‘ How often would — 
_ T have gathered you, but ye would not!’’ God — 
does not coerce; He prompts. Each must follow 
the prompting of grace for himself. And this is 
.. just where the preacher is so helpless. He can 

_ bring you by God’s help a certain way. He may | 
enable you to see and acknowledge the claim which 
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Christ and His Holy Church make upon your lives. 
But when it comes to the actual point, to the over- 
stepping of the line, though his heart is enlarged, 
and he might, with the apostle of old, desire for 
your sakes to be accursed, he can do nothing ! 
You only can take the step. No man can redeem 
his brother or make to God a ransom for him. 


_ There is the line. There is the threshold. There 


is that which divides you from the Kingdom of 
God, and you know what it is, but neither I nor 
an angel from Heaven can cross that line for you. 
- You must cross it yourself. 

- One thing alone can help you,—the sight of 
Him Who stands all day enduring the contradiction 
of sinners! Look at Him, weary yet patient, 
triumphant, yet claiming no victory ; look at Him, 
with the shadow of death upon Him, with the 
-agonies of crucifixion before Him,—and as you 
look, yield, yield. If you have seen Him but once, 
never can you be happy again till you have fallen 


at His feet and confessed the burden o your sin 


and the Mystery of His Love. 

“Not far from the Kingdom,’’—so hear, yet not 
within! Remember the words of Pusey: “ Half- 
conversion is un-conversion.”’ 


The little less, —and what worlds away !' 
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